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ON THE COVER: Total shipping values of U. S. compared to U. S. Ocean Marine insurance coverage 
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From the date of Continental American's NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN 
founding, in 1907, up to the present anni- mer ee 

versary year, its three-fold objective has 1951 

been to provide buyers of life insurance with 


1952 


idaptable to changing needs, the 


lable at the lowest poss/b/e cost 


@ unexcelled service through competent field repre- 
sentation 

@ the utm 

Widespread acceptance of these principles, 


to which Continental American is still dedi- 


cated, is apparent from its record of prog- 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1956—$390 946 588 


ress over the past five years: 


ff 
Continental GAWHIUN 165, NSURANCE COMPANY 


Originators of the Family Income Policy 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1835 


b 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 18666 


w 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


w 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


w 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


oS 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


* 




















OYALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, II 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontano 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments. 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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INVESTIGATE OUR 
PROPOSAL ...LOADED 
WITH MONEY-MAKING 
ADVANTAGES FOR YOU! 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 


L.I.C.A. Policies are replete with unusual 
selling features. For instance—the L.I.C.A. 
DIAMOND — an endowment that has a 
$1,200 cash value per $1,000 face 
amount guaranteed at 65... returns all 
premiums paid in addition to face amount 
death benefit during period (20 years) in 
which premiums are paid. 


WE ARE 
BUILDING 
IN THESE 

STATES! 














MERCHANDISING ADVANTAGES 


A hard-hitting, sales producing program 
from “mail to sale’. The modern, up-to- 
the-minute aids we furnish are tested and 
proved for powerful selling force. Every- 
thing furnished to you without charge. 








ADVERTISING ADVANTAGES 


We help you develop sales potential 
through local advertising, direct mail, 
quality-lead programs. This is not a spo- 
radic, hit or miss effort but a consistent, 
result-getting plan paid for by L.I.C.A. 


CONTRACT ADVANTAGES 


10 pay Life * 20 pay Life * 30 pay Life 
* Life paid at 65 * modified Life * whole 
Life * preferred Life * double protection 
* 5 types of endowment * 2 types of re- 
tirement * 9 juvenile plans * mortgage 
policy * convertible term * accident and 
health * Hospitalization. 


SPECIAL HELP ADVANTAGES 


We have an outstanding Assistance plan 
— affords you unlimited earning possibili- 
ties. We give you the backing and whole- 


STIGATE AT ONCE! hearted support for positive success. 
oe 


CASH-IN-POCKET ADVANTAGES 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT This is truly a “ground floor” opportunity. 
L.I.C.A.’s vigorous program of agency 
3 building offers outstanding opportunities 
Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 for both types of general agents — pro- 
ducing and organizing. Wonderful brok- 
erage and surplus agreements! You can 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA | “""" 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
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YOUR CLIENT’S 
confidence is YOUR 


most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 

are in question, always 

refer your client to 

a nationally known 

reliable appraisal firm. 

THE 

LLOYD-THOMAS 
co. 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals <y 
since 1910 NS 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Serving Since 1908 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


Robert W. Watt, president of Sea- 
board Surety since 1947, has 
been elected chairman of the 
board. G. B. Slattengren, vice 
president since 1935, has been 
named president. 


James A McLain has been elected 
to the newly created position 
of chairman of the board of 
Guardian Life. John L. Cameron 
is the new president. Mr. Mc- 
Lain, president since 1940, con- 
tinues as chief executive officer. 
Mr. Cameron, who will be chief 
administrative officer, has been 
vice president since 1948. 

Joseph E. Boettner, CLU, has been 
elected president of Philadel- 
phia Life. William Elliott, for- 
mer president, has been named 
chairman of the board, and will 
also serve as chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Clyde F. Gay was elected a direc- 
tor of John Hancock. Mr. Gay 
has been vice president in 
charge of administration since 
1950. Reginald B. Miner was 
named vice president in charge 
of the company’s city mortgage 
department, and Lawrence B. 
Gilman is the new vice presi- 
dent in charge of claims. 

John M. Powell, president since 
1931, is chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the 
Loyal Protective Life. Jerome 
M. Powell has been named pres- 
ident, having been vice presi- 
dent since 1954. 

J. W. Scherr, Jr., has been made 


Promotions by Aetna 
Life and Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety at 
directors’ meetings 
February !2 includ- 
ed (top, left) Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, Jr., 
to senior vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; 
(right) J. B. Slim- 
mon, to senior vice 
president and secre- 
tary; (lower left) Robert W. Conly, to vice 
president and comptroller. 


board chairman of Inter-Ocean. 
Mr. Scherr has been executive 
vice president and _ secretary 
since 1948. W. G. Alpaugh, Jr., 
vice president since 1952, was 
named president. C. W. Alpaugh 
was made _ secretary-treasurer, 
and T. J. Smart is now under- 
writing vice president. 

Ralph K. Lindop, general agent 
for Monarch Life in New York 
city, has been elected to the 
company’s board of directors. 

James Inzerillo has been elected 
president of Munich Manage- 
ment Corporation, U. S. manag- 
ing group for U. S. branch of 
Munich Reinsurance. 


Continued on page 8 
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“Ag-Empire” Agency Services 
Are Real Business Builders 


BROAD COVERAGES \. 
FROM ONE 


RELIABLE SOURCE © ae 


~~ 





““Ag-Empire” provides a broad range of com- 
petitive policies in the scope and variety you need 
to help meet the essential requirements of your 
customers. 


EXPERT HELP 
WHEN YOU 
NEED IT 


Real and friendly teamwork — that’s what you 
can expect from our “‘Ag-Empire”’ fieldman. 
He’s a skilled and experienced insurance man... 
and as a member of the “Ag-Empire” Agent 
family you can always count on his cooperation 
and specialized help. 


PROMPT CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENTS 


PROMPT claims settlements is a by-word with 
““Ag-Empire’’— and it’s a SELL word that works 
magic with customers who judge you and your 


* ” 
; company by how swiftly and equitably you han- 
] ] : dle their claims. 
\\ # 7) 
You'll like doing business with a company that’s 


“It’s good business to tie-up with ‘Ag-Empire’ ”’— been in business since 1853 — whose record of 
says this famous bowtie symbol. And thousands of stability, and devotion to the American Agency 
“Ag-E ea = te th System, has never been surpassed — friendly folks 
= - 2 cinta aanr -“asaiies cance . 

g-Empire Agents say amen cause ey making up a Quality Company for Quality Agents. 
know that behind this symbol are friendly folks who 
go all out to help lighten the “red tape and routine” 


load for agents —and more important —to help =< WORK SPEEDING 


agents realize more profits from their business. Call / S\_7 POLICY FORMS 
it friendliness or call it common sense, ‘“*Ag-Empire’s” 
“let's work together” attitude ties in perfectly with . “Ag-Empire’s” simplified, Easy-Write policies all 

> but type themselves. Conveniently packaged for 
easy use by your “Gal Friday.” Accuracy is up, 
right to expect — from his company. 4 error down. 


the helps and services an agent needs — and has a 


We call it Agency Service — but that doesn’t half 
begin to tell the story. We’re for the agent — first, 
last and always. It’s the heart of our service — backed : PROMOTION, 
by over 104 years of insurance experience. It’s the ee PUBLICITY 
main reason our claims settlements are so efficient AND SALES HELPS 


and prompt. It’s the key to our willingness to help “Ag-Empire” provides promotional ammunition 
designed to draw attention to your agency as 
; : “insurance headquarters.” Colorful advertising 
ance that when you tie-up with ‘“Ag-Empire” pieces, folders, newspaper column service — plus 
you're in good company for keeps! our insurance publicity program at the consumer 


beyond the letter of the policy. And — it’s our assur- 





If you'd like to learn more about the “* Ag-Empire” 
way, why not mail the coupon today! 





The Agricultural Insurance Company Watertown, N.Y., Dept. 
I am a Quality Agent interested in doing business with a Quality Company. 


OVER 800 AGENCIES You may contact me. 
POINT TO 25 YEARS OR Name... 
MORE WITH US Agency Name. 


(142 of them over 50 years!) Adare . 


City and State. 
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These Names Make News 
Continued from page 6 


Thomas F. O’Neil, chairman of 
the board of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, has been elect- 
ed to the board of Mutual of 
Omaha. 


Howard W. Kraft and David C. 
Morgan have been elected to the 
board of directors of Ohio State 
Life. Mr. Kraft is vice president 
and director of agencies. Mr. 
Morgan is vice president and 
manager, mortgage loans. Both 
men fill newly created director- 
ships. 


Randolph E. Brown has_ been 
elected a director of American 
Life of New York, recently 
formed affiliate of American 
Surety. Vice president of Amer- 
ican Life, Mr. Brown handles 
general executive assignments, 
and as vice president of Amer- 
ican Surety is in charge of 


LIFE INSURANCE en | agencies and production. 
CONFIDENCE ana COMPETENCE = WAY 2-2: 


tired from Fireman's 


MAK E IT GROWYVW ‘ 4 . ' ha Fund after 50 years 


of service. Mr. Haef- 
ner began his cog 
| in 
Major factors in the remarkable growth of life insurance aaa ~* alapeter a tlle 

in recent years are the increased confidence of people in this ; - ment in 1906. 
method of protection and savings and the competence of those 
who sell and service it. Each of these factors complements 


y E. Atwood, executive vice 
the other. Harry E. Atwood, execu 


president of Northwestern Na- 
Confidence and competence have certainly contributed to tional, and Leonard G. Carpen- 
Great-West Life’s development, which the following compara- ter have been elected to the 
tive figures illustrate: board of directors. Mr. Carpen- 
1956 1955 ter is president of McCloud 

New Insurance and Annuities River Lumber Company. 


$ 507,266,000 $ 363,847,000 : 
Insurance and Annuities in Force | Dr. John F. Sly, chairman of the 


$3,400,107 ,000 $2,965,006,000 Department of Politics and di- 
Accident & Health Premium Income rector of the Princeton Surveys 
. ae $ 16,253,000 at Princeton University, and 


; : ais: | é ; 
vse eins Sheree oF Jarvis Cromwell, New York 


$ 56,406,000 $ 48,510,000 financier, were elected to the 
Assets board of directors of Mutual 
¢ 596,202,000 $ 556,206,000 Benefit Life. 
Liabilities 

3 561,299,000 Hee $ 524,882,000 Walter F. Pease has been elected 
Capital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus to the board of directors of The 
34,903,000 $ 31,324,000 Home. Mr. Pease is a partner in 
the law firm of Shearman & 

Sterling & Wright. 


Great-West Lire Gordon N. Carlson will direct 


ASSURANCE COMPANY agencies of new southern New 
HEAD OFFICE + WINNIPEG. CANADA England region established by 
Continued on page 10 
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annual statements * THE HOME* 
Sauurwnce Company 


Harovp V. SmitH 
Chairman of the Board 


KENNETH E. Biack 
President 


DIRECTORS 


The Home Insurance Company 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 


Harovp V. SmitH 
Chairman of the Board 


Freperick B. Apams 
New York City 
Rosert W. DowLina 
President, 
City Investing Co. 
Gerorce GuND 
President, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harovp H. Heim 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


CARLES A. LOUGHIN 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 

Ivan Escotr 
Montclair, N. J. 


Percy C. MAperra, JR. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


CHAMPION McDowe.t Davis 

President, 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
WarrEN S. JOHNSON 

Director, 

Wachovia Bank & 

Trust Company, 

Wilmington, N.C. 


Henry C. BrRunie 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Harsin K. Park 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National Bank of 


Columbus, Georgia 


Leroy A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von Em 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 
United States Lines Company 


Lou R. CRANDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Company 
KENNETH E, Biack 
President 
LEONARD PETERSON 
Vice President 
HERBERT A. PAYNE 
Vice President & Secretary 
J. Epwarp MEYER 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 
ARTHUR C. BABSON 
Vice President, 
Babson's Reports, Inc. 
Rosert G. GOELET 
Real Estate 


HOME OFFICES: 59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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Fire -° 


Automobile 


Marine 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 

MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds. fee e: 
Preferred and Common Stocks 


CN. ave ew eS i ae 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 
Real Estate 

Agents’ Balances 

Other Admitted Assets 


Total . 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities 
Total 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total 


$ 59,158,935.53 
110,756,999.51 
229,841,647.75 
$399,757,582.79 
26,103,879.06 
20,928,856.00 
6,842,863.96 
23,014,578.38 
7,369,748.10 
$484,017,508.29 











$187,556,977.00 
39,826,429.68 
4,725,000.00 
2,172,701.49 
2,000,000.00 
4,035,917.08 
$240,317,025.25 
20,000,000.00 
223,700,483.04 
$243,700,483.04 
$484,017,508.29 


Bonds carried at $6,102,402.42 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 
All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based 
on these values the stocks of The Home Insurance Company exceed the book value by $129,828,364.27 at December $1, 1956. 








Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 

MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 

Preferred and Common Stocks 


Came... . 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total . 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Other Liabilities 
Total . 
Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total 


21,127,691.28 
25,034,306.70 
12,589,687.50 
58,751,685.48 
1,706,007.28 
6,466,502.94 
1,445,568.49 


$ 68,369,764.19 





20,692,483.00 
24,551,730.00 
928,000.00 
258,408.00 
1,006,430.08 
47,437,051.08 
1,500,000.00 
19,432,713.11 
20,932,713.11 
68,369,764.19 


Bonds carried at $1,090,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on these values 
the stocks of The Home Indemnity Company exceed the book value by $5,115,568.87 at December 31, 1956. 





These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


Prudential. Charles J. Hayde 
has been named director of 


kill d th agencies of the northern New 
l € e England region, operating from 


Boston, and Paul E. Long will 


' supervise districts in eastern 
; EK] ‘ ER! | New York region around A\l- 


bany. 





James D. Fletcher, 
executive vice presi- 
dent since 1954, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of Northwest- 
ern Mutual. He suc- 
ceeds L. D. Brill, 
who will continue as 
a member of board's 


In building approaches to its \ x . executive and 
new factory in Java, an American ae sree erate 
company closed off a dry gully. 
When the monsoons came, the 
gully turned out to be a tidal inlet! 

The result — a nearby pepper ~: 
crop ruined. But even worse, the “4 
reeeding waters left a salt de- 
posit on the land! New pepper 


Charles E. Vursell has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of 
Leslie H. Cook, Inc., where he 
has been in the underwriting 
division since December, 1955. 


DeWitt Carter, chairman of board 
of directors for American United 


plants refused to grow! Between crop damage and 
soil rehabilitation, the company was deluged with 
claims. 

But before construction started, they had bought 
American insurance — from their American broker 
— through American International Underwriters. 

Every day, there are more and more foreign in- 
surance prospects in your locality. All that AIU 
requires is the same kind of information needed for 
domestic risks. Then AIU will develop policies in 
familiar American terms. Claims action is on-the- 
spot. Claims are paid in the same currency as the 
premiums — including U.S. dollars where local laws 
permit. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AlU—and AIU is your 
expert! For full information and literature, write 
Dept. L of the AIU office nearest you. 


Life, died January 17 in Mobile, 
Alabama. A director of the com- 
pany since 1945, Mr. Carter be- 
came chairman of the board in 
1948, and was a member of the 
executive and finance commit- 
tees. 


Frank R. Warden, vice president 
and a director of Central Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
was elected a director of Na- 
tional Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Benjamin N. Wood- 
son, CLU, has been 
named president of 
Union National Life. 
Former managing 
director of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Life Underwriters, 
Mr. Woodson is also 
president of Ameri- 
can General and 
Hawaiian Life of 
Honolulu. 


. Edward Deutsch has become di- 


rector of agencies for Citizens 
National, Indianapolis, Ind., hav- 
ing been a general agent for 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL —_ ational Life of Vermont. 
UNDERWRITERS 


| Rowland H. Long was named vice 
New York Boston Washington Detroit Chicago New Orleans Miami | and Louis Levinson, vice presi- 


president and general counsel 
Dallas Houston Denver San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Continued on poge 12 
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FREE KiT— SEVEN SALES AIDS 


A new kit on Social Security is now available 
to fire and casualty agents. It includes... 


1. A Social Security 
“slide guide”’. 


2. Approaches to dif- 
ferent types of pros- 
pects. 


3. 13 major sales 
points for turning 
Social Security inter- 
est into insurance sales. 


4. Simplified data on 
Social Security bene- 
fits. 


5. Letter offering 
“slide guide”’ to secure 
inquiries. 


6. Attractive folder 
on value of sup- 
plementing Social Sec- 
urity with life insur- 
ance. 


7. Proposal form to 
illustrate to your client 
how to get the most 
out of Social Security. 








"queseccewn sess sees sereraan* 


The Connecticut 


Most of your clients are covered by Social Security. 


They are interested in what they'll get and under what 
conditions. Yet most people don’t know what Social 


Security will do—or what it won’t do. 


A successful selling plan has been created around the 
simple, human fact that people want to know what 
they’re going to get, and under what conditions. It’s 
built around a “slide guide” that tells how much Social 
Security pays people of different incomes and in varying 
family situations. The plan shows you how to turn this 


interest in Social Security into life insurance sales. 


This plan and the information in Connecticut Mutual’s 
new Social Security kit can add important new income 


and profits for your office. Send for your FREE copy today. 


‘latual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ' HARTFORD 





SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
KIT 
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Tue Connecticut Mutvat Lire InsurANcE CoMPANY 


HARTFORD, CoNNECTICUT 


I’m interested in more profits from selling life insurance so please send me 
your Social Security kit without cost or obligation. 


Name. 





Firm 


PLEASE PRINT 





Address. 





City 














These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


LOCAL dent and actuary of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. Mr. Long 
NGENCY SERVICE joined the company in 1948 as 

an assistant counsel. Mr. Levin- 
son entered the mathematical 


department in 1927, and became 
actuary in 1951. 





LOW NET COST 


Raymond A. Nolan, 
former assistant 
treasurer and man- 
ager, Bond Depart- 
ment, has been 
named treasurer for 


Kemper Companies Open | Raw 
195] Spring Advertising | nate te ae 


tional group, has been elected 
vice president of Paramount 


campaign with TV highlight Fras member company 


Charles A. Plumer, formerly as- 
sistant group administrator, was 


CBS TELECAST OF COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL | ‘lected to succeed Rudolph Ellis 


as vice president and group ad- 


MARCH 16, 23, 30 | ministrator for Union Labor 
OVER COUNTRYWIDE NETWORK | Life 


John T. Sheehan has been elected 
secretary of Philadelphia Life, 
succeeding Louis Myers who 
has retired. 


Once again the Kemper Companies provide powerful 
backing for the American agency system with a countrywide 
advertising program . . . opening the 1957 campaign with a 
Stanley C. Collins, CLU, immedi- 
' ate past president of National 
matching top college basketball teams in Madison Square Association of Life Underwrit- 
Garden and shown over the CBS network on March 16 and | ers, has been assigned to agent 

training and development by 
Metropolitan. 


TV sport spectacular... the National Invitation Tournament, 


23... with an All Star game between top players from East 
and West colleges as an added attraction on March 30. 


A complete supply of hard-hitting tie-in and point of | Matthew Brown has 
been appointed resi- 


sale advertising pieces has been given to agents of Kemper dent vice president 


companies to get full benefit from the big campaign. Cat - pe cys Oh oe 


American _ Fidelity 


, on and Casualty. Mr. 
Consult your newspaper for time and channel. | ee ale ie 


Maxwell S. Markel, 
KEMPER ADVERTISING SCORES TWO BIG POINTS FOR AGENTS retiring. 


1. Local Agency Service 2. Low Net Cost through 
Dividends to Policyholders John R. Eklund has been promoted 


to assistant director of public 
If you'd like to represent this progressive organization, relations for Phoenix of Hart- 
write B. S. Weyforth Jr., production manager, at the Home Office. ford. 


DIVISIONS OF Gertrude M. Schroeder was elected 


Lumbermens MUTUAL CASUALTY COTA KEMPER an assistant secretary of Hart- 


— ford Fire, the second woman in 
LN mernca Vt MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY CHICAGO 40 Continued on page 75 
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In 1956 


more independence 





for the American family... 


Proudly John Hancock wrote his signature 
for American independence — and proudly 
today, with this 1956 Annual Report, the 
John Hancock announces an all-time record 
of service by Hancock life insurance to the 
security and independence of the American 
family. 

Over $2 billion of new life insurance was 
purchased from this Company in 1956, bring- 
ing the total insurance in force to $18.8 
billion. John Hancock policy owners now 


number 10 million. And John Hancock’s 
assets — now at a new high of $4.9 billion are 
prudently invested nationwide in almost every 
phase of the American economy, working 
steadily for national progress and stability 
and strength. 

Life insurance is a solid guarantee of inde- 
pendence for Americans everywhere. John 
Hancock is gratefully proud of its part in 
providing this guarantee. 





DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Assets . . 
Obligations . : , “ 


Total Surplus to Policy Owners 


including Special Surplus Funds . 


$4,896,933,943 
$4,424,320,357 


$472,613,586 


Paid to or set aside for Policy Owners and 


Beneficiaries 


Insurance in force 


, $614,074,462 
$18,807,529,660 





pan 


MUTUALYJLIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock pays benefits averaging 
$1,364,000 every working day 





A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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In 1956 


more independence 
for the American family... 





Proudly John Hancock wrote his signature 
for American independence — and proudly 
today, with this 1956 Annual Report, the 
John Hancock announces an all-time record 
of service by Hancock life insurance to the 
security and independence of the American 
family. 

Over $2 billion of new life insurance was 
purchased from this Company in 1956, bring- 
ing the total insurance in force to $18.8 
billion. John Hancock policy owners now 


number 10 million. And John Hancock’s 
assets — now at a new high of $4.9 billion are 
prudently invested nationwide in almost every 
phase of the American economy, working 
steadily for national progress and stability 
and strength. 

Life insurance is a solid guarantee of inde- 
pendence for Americans everywhere. John 
Hancock is gratefully proud of its part in 
providing this guarantee. 





DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Assets . 
Obligations . a j a 


Total Surplus to Policy Owners 


including Special Surplus Funds . 


$4,896,933,943 
$4,424,320,357 


$472,613,586 


Paid to or set aside for Policy Owners and 


Beneficiaries 


Insurance in force 


, $614,074,462 
$18,807,529,660 





MSE 


MUTUALYJLIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock pays benefits averaging 
$1,364,000 every working day 





A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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THE 
AMERICAN 





The American Insurance Company «+ 


Associated Indemnity Corporation 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices 

U. S. Government Securities* 

Canadian and other Foreign Government Securities* . 
State and Municipal Securities* 

Preferred Stocks* 

Common Stocks, except Subsidiaries* 

Stock of Subsidiaries * 

Real Estate 

Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old) 

Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses. ... 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Declared 
Reserve for Expenses and other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 


Capital Stock $ 10,362,455 


Surplus 


Surplus as regards Policyholders 


106,915,059 


The American 
Insurance Company 


$ 6,926,777 
27,709,624 
1,820,162 
44,154,946 
14,343,790 
59,395,646 
52,568,738 
3,776,234 
9,703,541 
6,999,670 


$227,399,128 


$ 68,042,372 
36,471,315 
2,070,000 

cum () wow 
3,537,927 





$110,121,614 


$117,277,514 





$227,399,128 


INSURANCE GROUP 


DECEMBER 31, 


$ 3,500,000 


36,542,728 








*The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $3,551,979 in the above statement for The American Insurance Company, 
$4,047,304 in the above statement for American Automobile Insurance Company, and $2,555,772 in the above statement 
for Associated Indemnity Corporation are deposited for purposes required by law. 


(1) Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company. 
The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company was merged with The American Insurance Company on January 31, 1957. 


Automobile e Burglary and Theft ¢ Fire and Allied Lines 
General Liability ¢ 


Inland Marine ¢ Ocean Marine e Surety « Workmen's Co 


Multiple Peril Coverages « 


American Automobile Insurance Company 


1956 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


$ 6,594,401 
25,745,003 
1,633,528 
40,966,183 
4,971,000 
13,802,115 
13,580,386 
= 0 —— 
15,117,236 
3,924,100 


$126,333,952 


$ 48,464,943 
33,385,646 
1,936,490 
a is 
2,504,145 





$ 86,291,224 


$ 40,042,728 


$126,333,952 








e Fidelity 
Glass 
mpensation 
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THE American Insurance Group was enlarged during 1956 by the addition of 
American Automobile Insurance Company of St. Louis and its wholly owned subsidiary, Associated 
Indemnity Corporation of San Francisco. Under the terms of an exchange offer first made on 
September 21, 1956, stock of The American Insurance Company had been exchanged for over 
99.7% of the stock of American Automobile Insurance Company by the end of the year. 


Operations of the enlarged group are being integrated both in the head office and in the 
field, and a broadened and more comprehensive multiple line service is being offered on a 


countrywide basis. 


Associated Indemnity 
Corporation (1) 


$ 1,656,977 
5,109,970 
ay, ee 
5,986,454 

824,000 
6,369,381 
aww 0) —- 

262,508 

113,132 

89,016 


$20,411,438 


$ 1,230,695 
4,703,303 
380,064 
400,056 
116,934 


$ 6,831,052 


$ 1,000,000 
12,580,386 


$13,580,386 


$20,411,438 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
At December 31, 1956 


ROBERT Z. ALEXANDER 


President 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


Cobbs, Armstrong, Teasdale & Roos 
Attorneys, St. Louis 


ALBERT Y. BINGHAM 


Financial Vice President 
Chicago Title & Trust Company 


HARVEY R. BOWDITCH 


Executive Vice President 


DAVID R. CALHOUN 


President, St. Lovis Union 
Trust Company 


CHAMP CARRY 


President, Pullman, Inc. 
Chicago 


JOHN B. CLARK 


President, Coats & Clark Inc. 
ew York 


FRANKLIN CONKLIN, JR. 


President, Flood & Conklin 
Company, Newark 


HORACE K. CORBIN 


Chairman of the Board, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark 


CHARLES S. COTSWORTH 


Vice President 


ROBERT G. COWAN 


President, National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, Newark 


STEPHEN Y. HORD 


General Partner, Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Company, Chicago 


WILLIAM A. HUGHES 


President, New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company, Newark 


BERT A. JOCHEN 


Executive Vice President 


GALE F. JOHNSTON 


Vice Chairman of the Board 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


DONALD B. KIPP 
Pitney, Hardin & Ward, Attorneys, Newark 


DONALD C. LUCE 


President, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark 


J. WESLEY McAFEE 


President, Union Electric Company 
of Missouri, St. Louis 


WILLIAM A. McDONNELL 


President, First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


ROBERT H. McROBERTS 


Bryan, Cave, McPheeters & 
McRoberts, Attorneys, St. Louis 


H. BRUCE PALMER 


President, The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark 


OTTO PATTERSON 
St. Louis 


HOBART C. RAMSEY 


Chairman of the Board 
Worthington Corporation, New York 


JOSEPH D. SCHEERER 


President, Alderney Dairy Company, Newark 


EDWIN STEWART 


President, Excess Management 
Corporation, New York 


BRUNO C. VITT 


Chairman of the Board 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
15 WASHINGTON STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


























Lifesaving course for Larry! 


@ Believe it or not, this is a high school classroom. The 
subject—Driver Education. The instructor—an English 
teacher with special driver education training. 

He’s teaching Larry more than the mere mechanics of 
driving. Larry is learning the proper mental attitude neces- 
sary for safe driving. When the course is completed, Larry’s 
chances for survival as a driver will have actually doubled! 

In an age when one out of every four fatal auto accidents 
involves a youthful driver, you would think such a proven, 
successful program would receive wide acclaim. After all, 
far more of our youngsters are crippled and killed by auto 
accidents than by polio, for instance. Yet a majority of com- 
munities are still without high school Driver Education. 


As an insurance man and civic-minded citizen, you can 
make a real contribution to the youth of our country by 
calling attention to the success of Driver Education. Make 
sure your school board, school officials, PTA and local 
Safety Council get the facts. Use your influence with key 
citizens to bring Driver Education to your high school. 

We'll help by sending you the fact-filled folder entitled— 
“Teach Them To Drive...and Survive!” Write tonight, 
won’t you? It can be a matter of life or death for many 
youngsters in your community. 


JALLSTATE 


nS U RAN CE co mMPAN Y 


Home Office + Skokie, Illinois © A. |. Co. 
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Glace Engineer eg ee AE/t O70 ,mmp 
CONSULTING = 


GENERAL NUCLEAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 





(Cae INCORPORATED 


where work and play are combined = 
3R OFITABLY! We invite you to join these 


major business firms who have located in this progressive 
area within the past thirty months. Ample labor supply, 
excellent schools, perfect climatic conditions make this com- 
munity ideal. Any insurance company owning and occupying 
a Florida branch office and serving three or more states, may 
effect savings up to 80% of normal state taxes on premium 
income. Your employees would have the opportunity to live, 
work and play where most people dream of retiring. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. H St. Petersburg, Florida 
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He's Sam Ballard ... active sportsman and collector 
... owner of a prosperous business . . . secure in the 
thought that he has enjoyed good financial success 
—and has accumulated a substantial estate for his 
family ...BUT... 


All of his efforts and energy have been devoted 


PERFECT PROSPECT to building up his estate. .. little, if any, attention 


has been given to its conservation and distribution. 


for Avtna Luife’s He has not, for example, considered the fact that 
his death could bring a 20-50% loss in the value of 


his estate. Consequently, he has not taken necessary 


BSTATEH ANALYSIS steps to minimize this loss. He's a perfect prospect 


for Atna Life's Estate Analysis Service. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. General Insurance Man, you 
have among your clients men like Mr. Ballard with 
estates—or potential estates—of $150,000 and more. 
They will gain immeasurably from this service. You 
will, too—through large life insurance sales that fre- 
quently result in such cases. Why not get in touch 
with the Atna Life General Agency in your area 
today? Their skill and experience are at your client's 
service in your behalf. 


AE TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: 
Atno Casualty and Surety Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


“Compass” is a monthly Atna Life service 
publication written especially for general 
insurance men and brokers. It points out 
unusual opportunities for building commis- 
sions and for cementing client relation- 
ships. To receive your copy regularly write: 
“Compass,"’ Atna Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. 
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It’s good business to merchandise safety. 
Armed with Bituminous’ new brochure, 
“Safety Is Good Business,” 
and with Bituminous’ best-in-the-land 
safety engineering backing you, 
you're equipped to handle the important 
compensation and liability risks in your area. 
Safety is a potent selling tool. 
Use it. And while you're using it, 
know that you have the cooperation of 
an open-minded, forward-looking 
underwriting department, the support of a 
PR Pan See ne ae claim service that stands by you 
copy of "Safety Is Good Business” like a brother, and payroll auditing 
that boasts of 30-day service. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
and GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


6Ist eee be, 


December 31, 1956 





ASSETS 
$ 22,906,804 


$208,053,628 

26,603,179 
TIGER oss 5s LS ack le webs ‘ 89,286,025 323,942,832 
Premiums Receivable* SRE EY 44,084,264 
Office Buildings—less depreciation 7,591,448 
PE os es kd ae AA LO 1,302,283 
Other Admitted Assets 6,005,669 


$405, 793,300 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Reserves: 

Claims and Adjustment Expenses $129,247,756 

Premium Taxes and Operating Expenses. 6,921,088 

Federal and Foreign Income Tax 115,000 

Unearned Premiums 145,586,654 $281,870,498 
Ce ae cree avs as Se Be os ke eee , 631,292 
Dividend Payable 1,024,306 

Tota LIABILITIES ~ 283,526,096 

Capital Funds: 

Capital— ($10 par value) $20,486,120 

Surplus 80,732,968 

Voluntary Reserve 21,048,116 


Totat CapitaL Funps (POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS)... 122,267,204 
$405,793,300 


Securities values in statement, except of subsidiary insurance companies, as prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners: Bonds at amortized values, 
stocks other than those of subsidiary insurance companies at values prescribed. Stocks 
of subsidiary insurance companies are carried at less than the book value. If stocks of 
subsidiary insurance companies were carried at book value and all other securities at 
market, Policyholders’ Surplus would be $102,823,975. 

Cash and securities in the amount of $8,508,500 deposited as required by law. 


*Excludes Premiums Receivable over 90 days old. 


\N.S.F.& G.)\ 


Casualty-Fire-Marine «¢  Fidelity-Surety 
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THERE’S 


$125,700.00 


IN THIS FOR YOU 








COMBINED 
Ui ited, ia 7 .¥:te) 





PLAN 














and Combined will equip you to get it 


We're not talking fancy figures to catch your 
attention. We’re simply pointing out a new 
agent’s potential earnings with the Combined 
Union Labor Plan. It could be more! 


Agents who qualify to specialize in the sale of 
this amazing plan, can earn, with Combined’s 
minimum production standards, over $7,100.00 
the first year. From then on, the plan provides 
rapidly accelerating earnings from new sales and 
vested renewals that can build into a retirement 
income of over $12,000.00 annually! 


The Combined Insurance Company of America 
will train you in the sales techniques and equip 
you with the merchandising materials that are 
making the Combined Union Labor Plan a big 
income producer for others. 


This is but one of the many outstanding 
‘package plans’ offered by Combined to assure 
you top earnings for your effort in the accident 
and health field. This is but one example of the 
unlimited opportunity for personal and financial 


March 1957 


advancement the Combined Group of Companies 
offers to agents. Get the details about Combined’s 
Union Labor Plan—and others of comparable 
potential—by sending the coupon below—NOW! 


Combined Group of Companies, W. Clement 
Stone, President: Combined Insurance Company 
of America, Chicago; Combined American 
Insurance Co., Dallas; Hearthstone Insurance 
Co. of Massachusetts, Boston; First National 
Casualty Co., Wisconsin. 


SS ee Sa ee ee ane 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, pept. 15 j 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the details 
about the Combined Union Labor Plan — 
and others of comparable potential. 


Name. 


Address 








City 





For Further Information Circle 20 on Card on Page 91 











THE WESTER COMPANIES 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Ray B. Duboc 


Chairman of Board 


E. C. Gordon 


Vice Chairman of Board 


_ 


*. C. Otto 


- we 


L. Hurst 
H. Morris 
H. Allen 


EMME semnm 


V. A. Griffis 
George J. 


L. Gench ........ 


Jones 
J. R. MacLennan 
L. A. Tonnies ..... 
F.. des: GS ccmtiniene 


; President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 


sneeceeae Secretary 


Treasurer 
Auditor 


....Ass’t Secretary 
D. Crown......... 
Gordon Fisher....... 
....Ass’t Secretary 


Ass't Secretary 
Ass't Secretary 


Ass't Secretary 
Ass't Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 


..Ass’t Treasurer 


LINES WRITTEN 


Automobile, Burglary, 
Glass 


Statements of Condition at December 31, 1956 


Cash (in banks and in office) 
*U. S. Government, State and 

Municipal Bonds 
*Corporate Stocks. 

Total Cash and Investments............. ae 

Investment in Western Fire 

Insurance Company 
Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 Days Due).. 
Due from Other Insurance Companies........ 
Accrued Interest on Investments.................. 
Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets....................... ; 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Claims and Losses... 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities...... 
Tokai Basernes 550 i ee eS 
_.$ 2,500,000 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


The Western 
Casualty and 


Surety Company 


$ 2,055,675 


21,860,472 
1,578,541 


$25,494,688 


7,432,464 
164,829 
175,031 
892,091 


$40,511,275 


LIABILITIES 


$13,849,463 


_ 12,924,161 


1,374,759 
$28,148,383 


The Western 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


$ 1,178,099 
12,412,550 

3,699,596 
$17,290,245 


1,343,812 
173,831 
100,479 

5,746 


$19,328,725 


$10,331,381 
1,422,418 
1,219,577 


$12,973,376 
$ 1,000,000 


Capital 


Accident and Health 
Surplus 


Hospitalization 
Liability 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


5,355,349 
$ 6,355,349 
$19,328,725 


9,862,892 


$12,362,892 
$40,511,275 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total 


Securities carried in the above statement 
deposited for purposes required by law....$ 1,050,763 $ 560,421 


*Bonds and stocks are stated at values prescribed by The National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 











Operating in 37 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 


Executive Offices 
916 Walnut 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Home Office 
Western Building 
Fort Scott, Kansas 
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“The doctor’s coming right away!”’ 


N AN HOUR Of urgent need, you may have had the feeling 
I of relief and reassurance that comes when you know 
your family doctor will soon step through your doorway. 
Then you are most aware of how much it means to have 
a family doctor. 

Of course, any physician in your community would 
respond to an emergency call. It is not quite the same, 
however, as having your own doctor who has known you 
and your family through the years. When he comes, you 
rely on him not only as a physician, but also as a friend. 

This warm relationship can be very important . . . as 
important, in a way, as the doctor’s knowledge of medi- 
cine. This is because the family physician, in treating a 
patient, considers not only the current medical phases of 
the case, but also the patient’s personal medical back- 
ground. Furthermore, a doctor who has year-to-year con- 
tact with you can help ease many worries which illness 
often magnifies. 

Whether your doctor is called for a serious emergency 
or a minor illness, he brings to you the latest develop- 
ments of medical science. These include new methods of 
diagnosis, new drugs and treatments for restoring health 
or controlling many diseases. He also brings to you his 


own broad knowledge of medicine gained through years 
of study in schools, hospitals and clinics. 


There are other equally good reasons for having a 
family doctor. When you go to him for periodic health 
check-ups, he can often detect trouble early and take 
appropriate action promptly. Moreover, by consulting 
your doctor periodically, you get his advice about how to 
help keep in good physical condition . . . with proper diet 
and sensible habits of work, sleep and relaxation. 

Your friend, the family doctor, is the first to know when 
hospital care is needed . . . and when a specialist should 
be called to advise and assist him in giving you the latest 
specialized treatment necessary in your case. 

Specialists, because of their detailed knowledge and 
experience in diagnosing and treating diseases falling 
within their particular field, are important allies of the 
family doctor. 


Your family doctor will welcome an invitation to be- 
come a “part of your family circle.” One of the most 
practical steps, therefore, that you can take for future 
health and happiness is to consult your family doctor now 

. . and keep in touch with him over the years. 





COPYRIGHT 1957— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB 
Chubb & Son 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
Chairman of the Board 
St. Joseph Lead Company 


Emory S. LAND 
Vice Admiral 
United States Navy (Retired) 


Lewis A. LAPHAM 
President 
Grace Line Inc. 


NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubb & Son 


EDMOND J. MORAN 
President 
Moran Towing & Transportation 


Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS 
Chubb & Son 


Junius L. POWELL 
Chubb & Son 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Howe Sound Company 


FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


CARROL M. SHANKS 

President 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 

Chairman of the Board 

The First National City Bank 
of New York 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 
Chubb & Son 


LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. 
White, Weld & Co. 


Fifty Sixth bnnual Statement 


December 31, 1956 








ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. . .$ 50,616,760 
ere er me 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . 5,636,045 
Gommen Diet sa oe ec oe BIOL S16 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company 12,732,743 
REE oe es eat ee 9,248,366 
Premiums not over 90 days due . . 3,532,169 
ig RG a ae , 5,192,832 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . .. . $161,164,451 








LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums. . . . . . .$ 37,060,689 
Outstanding Losses and Claims .. . 22,441,708 
pavecenms Paveeee 6  k 1,080,000 
Taxes and Expenses . . . . + « « 3,516,117 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. 3,919,124 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance cae peer 4,946,524 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 72,964,162 





Capitesl'Seock . 1s kw 10,800,000 
ee Mee Sa eee at ae ea 43,615,932 


Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 33,784,357 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . 88,200,289 





sn 2 i ae oe - »« $161,164,451 


Investments valued at $6,017,039 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 











FEDERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation « Fire and Automobile « Fidelity + Surety + Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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The Other Side of the Coin 





In TERMS OF HUMAN VALUES, 1956 was a reward- 
ing year for Provident Mutual and its policy 
owners. 

To Provident Mutual policy owners and their 
beneficiaries, benefits of more than $45,000,000 
brought comfort in times of stress, funds for edu- 
cation, enjoyment of retirement years. Group in- 
surance—a new field for the Company—brought the 
bright promise of greater financial security to many 
men and women in business and industry; hospital- 
ization, accident and sickness insurance eased the 
burden for many others. 

On the other side of the coin, by the hard-headed 
standard of dollars and cents, the past year was 
equally satisfactory. Provident Mutual life insur- 
ance in force reached a record high of $1,820,760,000. 


New life insurance sales, amounting to $187,529,000, 
also exceeded any previous year. Provident Mutual’s 
activities were extended into new fields, resulting in 
new sources of income. Interest earnings from the 
Company’s investments showed further gains and 
an increased dividend scale for policy owners was 
made effective. 

Underlying this activity was the vigorous force 
of Provident Mutual insurance dollars soundly and 
productively at work, providing new homes and new 
jobs, constructing manufacturing and transportation 
facilities, contributing in countless ways to the 
nation’s welfare. 

Provident Mutual’s policy owners may well 
derive a feeling of pride and satisfaction from this 
record of growth and progress. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


March 1957 
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IMPORTANT SALES FEATURES OF 
THE STATE MUTUAL EXECUTIVE 20 
e $25,000 minimum 
¢ 20 Pay Endowment at Age 90 
¢ Favorable Premiums (see sample 
rates below) 
Flexible Underwriting . . . standard 
and special classes 
Broad issue ages... 
ages 10 through 65 
3-year age credit for adult females 
ages 16 through 65 


One Example: 


$25,000 Coverage 
20 Year Net Cost— Age 35 


: ASSUMING DIVIDENDS LEFT TO ACCUMULATE 
A New State Mutual Policy Total Gross Premiums. . . $18,640.00 


with Dynamic Sales Appeal 20 Year Acc. Div. $ 5,005.25* 
20 Year Cash Val. 16,360.50 


A new and distinguished addition to aoe Bere are ere rspnng 
‘ : ar E-waeGue.o 6 <6 -* A . 
State Mutual’s line of life contracts for agi 
1957. The EXECUTIVE 20 ing dente ASSUMING DIVIDENDS USED TO REDUCE PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
eae . Total Gross Premiums. . . $18,640.00 
men and women .. . developed especially Total Dividends 20 years . . _ 3,949.00 
to help life underwriters sell the profitable 20 Year Net Deposit . . . $14,691.00 


executive market more easily and in greater 20 Year Cash Value. . . . $16,360.50 
20 Year Net Profit. . . .$ 1,669.50 


volume. *Based on 1957 Dividend Schedule 
which may be changed at any time. 


For complete rates and underwriting 


eR | ef a details, get in touch with y 
STATE: MUTUAL LIFE STATE MUTUAL agency office. 











% Those who direct State Mutual agencies operate under’ PAD’ (PlannedAgencyDevel- 
opment) —a new and unique compensation system and agency building program. 
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How would you answer these 4 questions 


about your Agency’s future? 


1 Am I keeping pace with progress ? 2 Am I ready for stiffer competition ? 
Since 1940 there are 24% more people, 42% more homes, 37% You are stronger with North America’s ‘extra values’ in- 
more families with more money to spend. Companies’ and cluding—vast capacity and experience, unexcelled safety 
agents’ volume should be about 270% greater. Is yours? and technical staff and well-trained, helpful field men. 


3 Have I got an edge over my competition ? 4 How can I offer North America’s ‘extra value’ ? 


You have if you represent North America. North America gives If you’re not a North America agent you should be. Ask 
what it takes to win—packaged policies, specialized protec- our nearest Service Office Manager for complete details 
tion programs, broader coverage pioneered by North America. on how to get started with this strong, progressive group. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES Philadelphia— Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America « Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company « Life Insurance Company of North America 


March 1957 








Ou Dirt Difty Years 


1906 - 1956 


5ist ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1956 


1956 Increases 


Insurance owned by 
Policyholders increased 
$42,043,970 to a record high 
of $351,738,606, with a total 
of 116,283 policies in force 
as of December 31, 1956. 


Resources increased 
$5,622,333 to a new high 
of $87,262,329. 


The amount paid to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries in 
1956 was $4,461,429. Total 
payments during our 50 years 
of Service since 1906 amounts 
to $65,174,824. 


Reserves to the credit of 
Policyholders were increased 
by $4,263,674, and 

are now $68,385,984. 


RESOURCES 


$ 4, 952, 270.00 
757,883.00 
3,154,461.00 
17,960,726.00 


United States Govueael:: 
Canadian 
Municipal ...-+- eeesebawns “es 
COROTehe  cccdcdccctivatense 


seers eeeeeee . 


$26,825,340.00 

Preferred Stocks ... 
Common Stocks ..seseeeees 
Mortgage Loans 
Loans to Policyholders ..... cecwewa seas esive 
Cash and Deposits in Banks ....- 
Real Estate 

Home Office Building . occees .$ 205,250.00 

Investment Property ...++.- eee 1,027,218.39 


$ 1,.232,468.39 
Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Miscellaneous Items 
Accrued Interest 


Total Resources . 


Policy Reserves 

Dividends to the Credit ot Policyholders 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Dividends to Policyholders tor 1957 
Claims Awaiting Completion 

Reserve for Taxes Payable ir 1957 .... 


Security Valuation Reserve ...csseceeees Beeecee 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 

Excess Protection to Policyholders 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
General Contingency Reserve. 
investment Fluctuation Reserve 


$ 1,000,000,00 
4,904,714.15 
1,294,695.27 
2,295,269.59 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders .eeseeees> 


Total Liabilities and Surplus .. 


eeeeeeree 


e+» 46,220,365.66 


$87,262,328.95 


$77,767,649.94 


- -$87,262,328.95 


$26,825,340.00 


301,250.00 
6,461,000.00 


3,553,678.12 
679,690.79 
1,232,468.39 


1,580,097.09 
408,438.90 


$68,385,984.41 
5,079,899.84 
1,603,941.32 
1,050,000.00 
260,539.47 
345,300.00 

. 900,041.20 
141,943.70 


9,494,679.01 


Complete Coverage .... for the entire family 

@ Fund for Last Expenses @ Money for Mortgage Cancellation @ Guar- 
anteed Family Income @ Cash for Education @ Retirement Income 
@ Money to pay Taxes @ Social Security Booster Fund @ Wife Insur- 
ance @ Savings Plans for Children @ Accident, Sickness and Hospital- 
ization @ “Insured Savings’ Plan which pays you from the first day— 
if you are sick or hurt—and returns your money at retirement @ Inquire 
about our famous "Check-O-Matic" plan for paying premiums. 


...and for businesses 


@ Sole Proprietor, Partnership, Corporation and Key Man Business In- 
surance @ Group life © Group Accident, Sickness and Hospitalization 
@ Salary Savings plan for paying premiums @ "Split Dollar" Incentive 
Plans 


Frederick E. Jones, President 


THE Gino Srate LIFE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
Is a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was one of the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen always have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 
Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 
School for Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 
The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 











Meet R. H. Helvenston—Fieldman in Texas. Asa Texan, 
Reg likes to see things grow—and grow big. That refers both 
to his garden and the business of Aetna agents. As a horti- 
culturist, Reg has achieved spectacular results with organic 
gardening, and is a member of the Dallas Rose Society and 
First Men’s Garden Club. As an insurance man, he has 
been Pres. of Texas Ins. Fieldmen’s Assoc., No. Texas Div.; 


Chairman of Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau of 


Texas; and currently is Chairman, Underwriters Salvage 
Co., Southwestern Dept. During World War II he was a 
Major in the U. S. Marine Corps. 


amen” O 
x 
. Standard 


. AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Meet W. H. Witherspoon—State Agent, Columbus, 
Ohio. Bill’s ability to see insurance problems from the 
standpoint of agents is well founded. In his earlier years he 
operated his own agency. Equally well founded is the 
ability he has demonstrated in serving the insurance busi- 
ness on legislative matters, for he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He is Past President of the Ohio Fire 
Underwriters Assoc.; Past President of the Ohio Fire Pre- 
vention Assoc. His hobbies are golf, fishing and gardening. 
With the Aetna since 1924, Bill has earned wide respect 
for his sound judgment on insurance problems. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Clinton £. Allen, President 





‘“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Sete ge 





He won't feel the pinch 


But you will. On your bank account ...if you get caught by 
unexpected trouble—an accident ...a lawsuit... auto crash... an embezzlement. 
There are scores of such traps. And it takes only one. Unless you’re protected 
such a loss could be ruinous. The way to safeguard yourself is to 
consult your local independent agent or broker. He can give you the right kinds 
and right amounts of insurance coverage——before you get in a pinch. 


Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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Ol rity Years of Looking Ahead” 


Jefferson Standard 











Greater Strength...Greater Service 


Jefferson Standard’s 
CONDENSED 


50th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1956 

ASSETS 
Cash $ 6,031,803 
Bonds 120,752,069 
Stocks, Preferred & Common 40,961,511 
Mortgage Loans 220,128,325 
Investment Real Estate 25,081,808 
Other Real Estate including 

Home Office Building 6,015,352 
Loans to Policyholders 30,144,985 
All Other Assets 13,819,090 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves $315,923,758 
Reserve for Policy Claims 1,517,447 
Policy Proceeds Left with 

Company 43,062,968 
Dividends for Policyholders 4,480,644 
Policy Revaluation and Mor- 

tality Fluctuation Reserve 6,799,471 
Investment Fluctuation 

Reserve 17,145,943 
Other Liabilities and Reserves 9,504,712 


$462,934,943 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $398,434,943 
Contingency Reserve 6,000,000 
Capital and Surplus 58,500,000 

TOTAL $462,934,943 


Copy of booklet containing complete report available 
upon request. 


Represents The 


March 1957 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


efferson \tandard 


* WITH A “COAST-TO-COAST FAMILY” OF 395,000 
policyholders, the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company is this year completing a half century of service. 
The Company will be fifty years young on August 7, 1957! 


* JEFFERSON STANDARD’S PROGRESS in 1956 was 
marked by many achievements, a few of which are sum- 
marized below. This record, both for the year just ended 
and for the first fifty years, is a measure of Jefferson 
Standard’s capacity for service in the future. 


*PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFI- 
CIARIES totaled $21,205,915, more than half of which 
was paid to living policyholders through dividends, ma- 
tured endowments, disability benefits, and other benefits. 


*SALES OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE amounted to 
$224,111,356, the largest volume in company history, and 
a 7% increase over 1955. Total life insurance is at a new 
high—$1,584,358,453. 


* ASSETS increased by $33,230,793 to an all-time high of 
$462,934,943. 


* THE JEFFERSON STANDARD GUARANTEES 2'; % 
on dividend accumulations and policy proceeds held for 
policyholders and beneficiaries; however, the company 
has paid 4% or more since it began business in 1907. 
4% is the highest rate paid by any major life insurance 
company in the United States. 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. Represents The 


Jefferson Standard 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


© mM Annual 


Statement 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 


Mortgage Loans 
Ground Rents 


Real Estate: 
Properties Occupied by 
the Company 
Investment 


Policy Loans 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


Accrued Interest and Rents 


Premiums in Course of Collection.......... 


Other Assets....... 


$155,669, 701.65 
115,185,357.15 
24,695,062.85 
361,393,419.68 
11,766,658.10 


4,851,821.93 
3,512,936.09 


17,559,008.62 
15,362,596.00 
3,314,595.84 
7,818,623.51 
69,000.00 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


LIABILITIES 


Statutory Policy Reserves 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends 
left with Company 

Dividends to Policyholders 
payable in 1957 

Policy Benefits Currently 
Outstanding 

Premiums and Interest Paid 
in Advance 


Accrued Taxes Payable in 1957............. 


Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 
Funds 

Other Liabilities. . .. 

Security Valuation Reserve 

Reserve for Mortgage Loan 
Fluctuation and 
Other Contingencies 

Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 
Policy Valuation Standards . 


Surplus 


$622,091,775.00 
7,426,139.00 
9,050,258.00 
1,177,311.05 


3,408,693.99 
3,080,000.00 


3,853,263.47 
730,549.38 
812,419.98 
9,000,000.00 


6,000,000.00 
94,568,371.55 


$721,198,781.42 


$3,278,623,433 
4,778,457 


Insurance in Force 
Policies in Force 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY e CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DiAL-a-maric A Pt wy 


makes instant photocopies of anything written, printed, typed, 
drawn, or photographed—right in your own office. 


Now get an exact photocopy of anything 
—in seconds. With the new all electric 
1957 Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat, you 
get clear, bright, sharp, black on white 
copies—and it’s so easy. The magic touch 
dial control assures a perfect copy every 
time. Styled in polished, gleaming, stain- 
less steela-the Apeco Auto-Stat is hand- 


* just turn the dial 
—get a copy 


The dial is the secret of t 

world's easiest co 

method. It automa ily 
Styled by makes all adjustments t 


Chartes E. Jones & Assoc copy anything 


some, light weight, and compact. It copies 
any original up to 15” wide, any length or 
color on opaque or transparent paper— 
printed on one or both sides. !t offers 
hundreds of money and time saving uses 
for every business. Priced well within the 
budget of even the smallest firm. Deliv- 
ered with lifetime service guarantee. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Mail this airmail postage- 


paid card for your 


NEW FREE BOOK 


Plus a special report on how your type of 


business uses Apeco Auto-Stat copying. 




















DIAL-A-MATIC 


all-purpose 


"desk-top’’ 


copy maker 


that belongs in your office 


FIND OUT HOW you can save time and money 
by speeding production . . . by cutting costly office 
paperwork ... by expediting shipping and receiv- 
ing—and hundreds of other ways to increase the 
efficiency of your business with Apeco Auto-Stat 
copying. It’s all in this new free book and special 
report. Send for your copy today. 


EEE 


Vie Air Mail 


cht ay Soha Ba Get your FREE BOOK 
and SPECIAL REPORT 


TEAR CUT AND MAIL THIS POSTAGE:PAID 
AIRMAIL REPLY CARD TODAY 






FIRST CLASS 

Permit No. 26670 

(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
Chicago 26, 1 





Sc postage will be paid by— 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
1920 W. Peterson Ave. 
Chicago 26, lil. ! 
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Join The March To N-A-A-1-C* 


Top Commissions... Level A & H Renewals... 


a Life and Accident & Health Plan for Every Prospect 


More and more discriminating insurance men are 
learning that it’s smart business—profitable busi- 
ness—to work with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 

Our agents are satisfied agents because in our 
70 years of service to personal insurance under- 
writers, Our commitments have always been rigidly 
adhered to...our relationships personal and friendly. 


Unbeatable Agency Contract—(Ask any North 
American Agent what he thinks of his contract!). 


No Branch Office to compete with you. 


FOUNDED 1886 


Strictly American Agency System. 


Concrete Assistance to get you off on the right 
foot: hard-hitting sales aids, ad mats, promotional 
materials, etc. 


Extra Incentives to supplement your production 
achievements. 

If you are interested in making money—not just 
today, but years from now—write 

S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President 

* _. . the familiar abbreviation for the North American 
Accident Insurance Company of Chicago—one of America’s 
oldest and strongest stock companies. 


American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE « ACCIDENT + HEALTH 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM THE TRAVELERS RECORD, 1870 


Broken axle! Faulty harness! 
Runaway horse! All plausible ex- 
planations for carriage accidents so 


common in the last century. 


Whether accidents occurred yester- 
day or today, they have this in 
common—they can often be ex- 
plained but seldom foreseen. And 
because accidents strike suddenly 
and can be expensive it’s important 
to have accident insurance. 


The Travelers was the first to 
offer this vital form of protection in 


America issuing the first acci- 


dent policy in 1864. 


Today the Travelers offers a wide 
variety of contracts, 
serving communities throughout 
the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. 


up-to-date 


See the nearest Travelers Man- 
ager or General Agent about the 
Modern Travelers Accident 
tracts. He’ll be happy to give you 
full details plus sales-building pro- 
motional material. 


con- 


CRISIS ON THE TURNPIKE 


FAMILY IND 
es EQ, 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 15, CONN, 
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Compare this New 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
LIFETIME S$:A PROTECTION 


with any agency profit opportunity 
you ever saw! 


Compare for yourself, and you’ll 
discover that this new Special Lifetime 
Disability Plan, paying 

Monthly Income Benefits even for life 
offers you higher agency income potential, because it offers 
your customers the best value in sickness and accident 
coverage. Here’s your answer to prospects who demand 


Guaranteed Renewability at Low Price! 


Shorter waiting periods and fewer exceptions make this an 
easier, faster, cleaner sale. This is first day coverage, not 
usually found in any kind of guaranteed renewable cover- 
age. High commissions, front and back, give you 


Big Profit -Making Potential 
that helps you build and maintain high earnings for your 
agency and every writing man on your team. 


GET THE FACTS! for complete information, rates, 
specimen policy, and details on general agency opportuni- 
ties in your territory, write 


JOHN H. LUMLEY 


Executive Vice President 
Dept. 803 
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This Protection js 
G UARANTE ED 
RENE WABLE 


upon Payme 

nt 

Prevailing renewal ently 

ums, regardless of cha 
Condition, as | 


1 + The ; 

INsured jc 

Is not 
. and unti] he rea Pee 
— of 65 ye ian 
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OUR FUTURE IS HERE 


History has a way of repeating itself. Our new 
Home Office, which will be ready for occupancy soon, 
is the third “home” we’ve built in our native San 
Francisco. Like those that preceded it, this magnifi- 
cent structure personifies the indomitable spirit of 
FIREMAN’S FUND and our faith in the future of the 
free world we serve. 

Our first Home Office. . 
years after our incorporation . . 


. built in 1867 just four 
. typified the courage 


and spirit of our founders. Our second Home Office 
building was the proud symbol of our re-birth after the 
San Francisco fire and earthquake of 1906. 

Just 90 years from the building of our first “home” 
we will be celebrating the completion of what has been 
described as “America’s most functional and beautiful 
home office structure”...and the manifestation of our 
firm belief that the continuing growth of FIREMAN’S 
FUND is inevitable. 


CACY 


GROU P 


Ceenttattd 


INSURANCE 


401 CALIFORNIA STPEET, SAN FRANCISCO 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY « FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY « NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Proudly Announces 


The Newest of Original 
Group Insurance Plans 


Now available for Employees 
at Retirement: 


Single Premium Guaranteed Non-Cancellable and 
Unalterable Hospital-Surgical Insurance 


A foremost Group insurance problem long 
has been presented by employees at retire- 
ment. At that time they have lost the quality 
hospital-surgical benefits of working years 
... With no possibility of individual replace- 
ment with coverage of like character. Yet 
with advancing years, hospital confinement 
sooner or later becomes virtually certain, 
surgery likely. Income at that time is at 
retirement levels. 


Continental Assurance has done 
something about that urgent problem 
... 3s the first company actually to put 
a group case of this unprecedented 
type on its books. 


As a member of the insurance fraternity, 
we believe you will share our satisfaction 


that we of this business have established our 


SANT 
5 


CONTINENTAL As 


Pacific Coast Department 
215 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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Midwestern Department 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


capacity to undertake solution of this com- 
plex social problem as private enterprise . . . 
not through tax-supported governmental 
benefits. We invite an opportunity to ac- 
quaint you with the further details of this 
unique group insurance development . . . and 
urge that you indicate your interest by 
returning the coupon. 


Please Return Coupon for Fuller Details 


Continental Assurance Company 
Group Insurance Department, Div. F 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please see that ! promptly receive information about your 
new, original Retired Employees Group H-S Pian. 


Name 


Address 


INSURANCE AP , 
SERVICE 4 4 


Eastern Department 
76 William Street 
New York 5S, N.Y. 





: FINANCIAL STATEMENT is 


December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 

PND acters 5 sResen's os oe cee $ 247,163,034,51 
Real Estate Loans - 294,539,655.8 1 
9,319,000.97 

9,671,660.5 1 

38,322,120.31 

Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 12,103,960.00 
Policy Loans 22,778,893.30 


Collateral Loans 200,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued ..............ecceccees 3,403,614,49 


APR Ne ob Spann EER eck wceees $ 637,501,939.90 





LIABILITIES 

Policy and Contract Reserves: 

Life and Annuity 521,899, 192.00 

Accident and Health 10,305,3 16.00 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fund 10,000,000.00 
Gross Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance ....... 2,419,505.81 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 4,700,290.82 
Agents’ Bond or Savings Deposits 957,974.44 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment 2,724,501.16 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items . . 3,812,542.08 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus ......... $ 556,819,322.31 
Capital and Surplus 80,682,617.59 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 637,501,939.90 











Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1956 $ 347,171,294.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1956 .... $4,604,113,837.00 





THE 


uy NATIONAL LIFE 
jy AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


PEARL-MONARCH GROUP 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Gi R¢ eee FI SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
1423-1424 Carew Tower 369 Pine Street 330 Walnut Street 























Assets 
*Bonds 


Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 


*Stocks 
Railroad . 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 


Cash and Bank deposits 

Premium balances receivable not 
more than 90 days past due, 
less reinsurance —- due 
to other companies ‘ 

Reinsurance recoverable on paid 
— due from other com- 


Total Admitted Assets 


Government ...... . $9,932,747.76 


356,612.30 
38,680.18 
946,678.90 $11,274,719.14 


43,470.1 
146,893.4 


+ 6 
1, 


865,585.09 
1,083,690.48 


160,693.78 
$24,175,052.14 
————— 





Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1956 


Liabilities 


Unearned premium reserve .... $11,452,303.86 
Losses in process of adjustment. 2,138,297.00 
Reserve for taxes 307,036.93 
Reserve for all other liabilities. . 1,085,187.81 
Contingency Reserve ... Py $ 505,754.05 
Statutory Deposit 500,000.00 
Ca... sah a. van eee tea 8,186,472.49 


Surplus to Policyholders. 9,192,226.54 


—_—_—____ ——_ 


TOTAL $24,175,052.14 
—S 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,024,662.66 
are deposited as required by law. 





Assets 
*Bonds 


Railroad 
Public Utilities é 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 


*Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Bank and insurance 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 


Cash and Bank deposits 

Premium balances receivable not 
more than 90 days past due, 
less reinsurance premiums due 
to other companies 

Reinsurance recoverable on paid 
a due from other com- 


other ‘admitted ‘assets 
Total Admitted Assets ... 


Government ................ §13,707,747.93 


9,649.14 
113,156.48 


901,943.75 $14,212,497.30 


209,714.00 
5,666,885.00 
546,669.00 


1,611,124.63 $ 8,034,392.63 


698,873.73 


125,572.64 


734,976.48 
132,591.63 


$23,938,904.41 





The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1956 (New York Basis) 


Liabilities 


Unearned premium reserve ... $11,452,302.86 
Losses in process of adjustment 2,138,296.00 
Reserve for taxes oan 307,701.11 
Reserve for all other liabilities. 427,394.37 
Contingency reserve .. ---.+ $ 652,459.20 
Capital ; 1,613,775.00 
Surplus .. , 7,346,975.87 


Surplus to Policyholders... 9,613,210.07 


TOTAL $23,938,904.41 
SSE 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,452,402.67 
are deposited as required by law. 
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The Average Annual Production of All Acacia Fieldmen 
During 1956 Reached $375,000.00 


As a result of this outstanding performance, Acacia, last year, passed another milestone 
in its unbroken record of growth and progress—A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. Acacia thus became the 30th United States com- 
pany with a billion and a half of ordinary life insurance in force. Such an achievement 
is not only a tribute to the sales ability and industry of our Fieldmen but also proves 
the public’s enthusiastic acceptance of Acacia’s low premium plans of life insurance 
protection. 

Every policy issued by Acacia represents the personal efforts of an Acacia Fieldman 
to meet the personal needs of his client. The well-trained men and women who represent 
the Company across the Nation are full-time Acacians—career underwriters and special- 
ists in the field of life insurance. Under the terms of their Acacia Agent’s Contract, our 
Fieldmen receive liberal compensation for rendering this professional type of service. In 
addition to full first year commissions they are paid a monthly income on their business 
starting immediately and continuing as long as premiums are paid thereon. As a further 
incentive to the writing of quality business, our Fieldmen are paid substantial cash bo- 
nuses on all business meeting reasonable quality standards. 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Howard W. Kacy, President 
Home Office, Washington, D. C. 
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ANY have said, “it can’t be done.” ... We 

took this challenge and within the next 
sixty days, THE SPECTATOR will complete a vol- 
ume showing county patterns of insurance pre- 
miums. 

Insurance has been slow to recognize the 
need for marketing data. Many companies have 
done some work on their individual volume and 
potential but to date there has been no indus- 
try-wide effort to get complete marketing in- 
formation at the local level. This same infor- 
mation has been so valuable to other industries. 

THE SPECTATOR study for over 3,000 counties 
will provide you with insurance marketing sta- 
tistics at the local level. Included in this study 
will be Fire and Extended Coverage premiums 
classified for residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial, Life insurance premiums for ordinary, 
group and industrial, the premiums for the 
three Automobile lines, Accident & Health, and 
Workmens Compensation. 

The new SPECTATOR county marketing guide 
will surely raise many questions but, you can 
be sure, it will also solve many current problems. 

The county patterns will assist you in setting 
quotas and in estimating premium potentials 
for a particular local area. It will point up 
your “quality markets.” It may indicate that 
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UBLISHER'S 
COMMENTS 


They Said It Couldn’t Be Done ... But We’re Doing It 


you need a complete revision of territories to 
give you better representation. You will be 
able to pinpoint the areas which need additional] 
agents. Also, you will be able to allocate your 
local advertising dollars to the areas with the 
greatest potential premium dollars. 

This new service will replace guesswork. You 
will have accurate local statistics based on in- 
dustry-wide insurance figures adjusted and cor- 
related with the local factors which might in 
any way affect insurance potentials and premi- 
ums in that area. 

Prices have not yet been established for this 
service. However, they will be reasonable and 
the new SPECTATOR county patterns will be 
available on a national, regional, and state 
basis and priced accordingly. 

Complete details and prices will be available 
within the next 60 days. To be sure that you 
are included in the first mailing of this infor- 
mation just turn to page 91 in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR and circle number 21 on the 
convenient reply card. 

It may interest you to know that several com- 
panies and executives have already ordered this 
new service in spite of the fact that prices have 
not been established. You will want the details, 
too. Use the reply card now. 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Claims paid by the Army to settle damage suits arising from 
the Texas City, Tex., disaster of 1947 amounted to $16.5 million 
in the past 12 months. As the government’s executive agent, the 
Army was ordered to handle 1700 claims during that time. Final 
award in the case was for $25,000, paid to survivors of Jean 
Thirion, of France. 


Safety records continue good for contract workers on atomic 
energy projects. Exposure data on nearly 200,000 workers have 
been examined, the Atomic Energy Commission reports. Over a 
nine-year span, 99.4 pct received less than one-third of the 
amount of radiation exposure judged medically to be acceptable. 


Insurance marketers are showing more interest in Small Busi- 
ness Administration lending operations. One recent successful 
applicant for funds offered through the SBA programs is the 
M & F Insurance Agency, Inc., of Providence, R. I. The agency 
is granted a limited loan of $25,000. 


Efforts will be made on Capitol Hill to broaden the range of 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act passed last year. One indica- 
tion of what may come is shown in a measure advanced by Rep. 
Shelley, D., Calif. This bill, H. R. 4426, would add earthquake 
damage to the natural disasters covered by the law. 


Limited expansion of the deficit-hounded government crop 
insurance program is projected for the fiscal year starting July 1. 
Plans call for writing $401 million in policies, compared with 
$307 million in the previous year. But the government will hold 
back on new insurance in high-risk areas. 


Contributory national health insurance is proposed in Con- 
gress by Sen. Murray, D., Mont., and Rep. Dingell, D., Mich. 
Funds to pay major medical costs would come from a tax of 1% 
pet on earnings of the employed. Top sum paid by any worker 
would be $90 a year. Employers would match the payments. 
Murray bill, introduced first, is S. 844. 


Studies starting soon on Capitol Hill may open the way to 
liberalized group life insurance benefits for federal workers. 
Senate Civil Service Committee will direct the work. There’s 
to be an especially close look at the $78 million insurance reserve 
fund. The lawmakers want to know if the gathering of this fund 
in less than three years indicates rates are too high. 


War risk insurance for U. S.-owned plant and equipment abroad 
will be arranged soon by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA). First, the U. S. and foreign governments must 
complete their working agreements. Guaranties will cover up to 
90 pct of the value of an investor’s ownership. 


January 15—Life policies for edu- 

cation totaling $75,000 will 
be issued next May to 49 winners 
of a national scholarship contest 
conducted by Johnson & Johnson, 
the pharmaceutical company, in 
cooperation with Mutual Benefit 
Life. 


Scholarship prizes will go to the 
writers of the best 50-word essays 
that complete the statement: “A 
good education is important be- 
cause...” Top prize will be $10,- 
000, followed by two second prizes 
of $5,000 each, six other prizes of 
$1,500 each and thirty-six prizes 
of $1,000 each. 

The winners will receive from 
Mutual Benefit Life contracts that 
endow at age 18 with the amount 
of the prize won. All premiums 
will be fully prepaid by Johnson 
& Johnson. In case of death prior 
to the endowment date settlement 
will be made of the approximate 
amount of the prize money. 


Jan. 29—Three women have 

earned National Quality 
Awards for the 12 years since the 
Award was established, National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
announces. 


The three 12-year winners are: 
Mrs. Esther Wray, CLU, (Kansas 
City Life) Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Cecilia R. Howard, (New York 
Life) Buffalo; and Mrs. Estelle 
W. Nagle, (New York Life) San 
Francisco. 

Ann Bickerton, NALU director 
of field service, who supervises 
the NQA operation with its co- 
sponsor, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
pointed out that in contrast to the 
three who have won the award 
every year, 196 women won NQAs 
last year. 
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for insurance men 





Jan. 31—America Fore’s new 
School of Insurance for 
agents, brokers, employees and 
persons who intend to make the 
field of insurance selling and ser- 
vicing their life career, will open 
in New York City next September. 
Unique feature of the school 
will be a Fellowship Plan, in- 
tended to cover the applicant’s 
basic living expenses while at- 
tending the six-week session. 


Canadian Companies 
Plan Sub-Standard Pool 


Feb. 4—As an alternative to com- 

pulsory government health 
insurance plans, Canadian life 
companies are urging that a pri- 
vate insurance sub-standard risk 
agency be set up to insure all per- 
sons up to age 70 regardless of 
physical condition, announced 
Bruce R. Power, secretary and 
actuary of Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. 

At the First Annual Group 
Forum of the Health Insurance 
Association of America, Mr. 
Power explained that under this 
proposal standard policy forms 
would be issued on an individual 
basis at a premium rate somewhat 
higher than for standard risks. 
Specified conditions and _ proce- 
dures would be imposed. “Private 
agencies,” he said, “would be re- 
quired to share in any losses in- 
curred by the sub-standard risk 
agency as a condition of their 
authority to transact hospitaliza- 
tion insurance but, depending on 
the loss experience, financial par- 
ticipation by government might 
also be necessary.” 


Feb. 4—Over 60,000,000 Ameri- 
cans now have protection pur- 
chased through insurance compa- 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


IFTY-ONE bills of concern 

to life insurance companies 
had been introduced in Con- 
gress at the time of this writ- 
ing. Others are in the offing. 
Proposed legislation ranges all 
the way from bills that affect 
the individual policy holder to 
mortgage credit. What Con- 
gress does with regard to lend- 
ing through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association is 
of particular importance. 

Steps being taken to imple- 
ment the President’s sugges- 
tion that a study be made by a 
national monetary commission 
are being watched with inter- 
est. It seems unlikely that the 


chief executive’s recommenda- 
tion that the commission be 
comprised entirely of well- 
qualified citizens will be fol- 
lowed. A compromise seems 
more likely under which legis- 
lators will be represented on 
such a commission probably 
with the legislators having a 
majority of one. 

The work of the commission, 
no matter how constituted, will 
provide an activity in which 
business as a whole will have a 
very lively interest. Under the 
existing system there are large 
areas of credit which are be- 
yond the reach of Federal Re- 
serve or other normal controls. 





nies for 


meeting medical care 


costs. These policies are paying 
benefits of more than $2 billion a 
year, according to Holgar J. John- 
son, president of Institute of Life 
Insurance, speaking before the 
First Annual Group Insurance 
Forum. 

Demonstrating the continual 
broadening of insurance company 
health protection, Mr. Johnson 
pointed to a recent study of group 
health insurance plans covering 


3.1 million workers through insur- 
ance companies and representing 
a cross-section of American busi- 
ness. 

The survey, he said, indicated 
that the number of plans provid- 
ing for in-hospital medical ex- 
pense (non-surgical) has almost 
doubled between January 1953 
and December 1956. During this 
four year period, the number of 
plans providing for major medical 

Continued on page 46 
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Continued from page 45 


expense coverage increased six- 
fold. In addition, said Mr. John- 
son, broader coverages have been 
made available to dependents as 
well as to the active employees 
themselves. 


Feb. 4—(From Canada) Number 

of Canadians covered by vol- 
untary health insurance continued 
to rise during 1956, according to 
preliminary annual estimates pre- 
pared by Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association and All Can- 
ada Insurance Federation. 


These estimates show that some 
seven million Canadians have 
some insurance against hospital 
expenses while 6,400,000 are in- 
sured against surgical expense 
and 5,400,000 have medical insur- 
ance. Not included in these fig- 
ures are approximately 3,200,000 
persons who are covered under 
tax-financed government hospital- 
ization plans in some provinces. As 
of January 1, approximately 500,- 
000 persons, non-operating em- 
ployees of Canadian railways and 
their dependents, became covered 
under all three categories by 
terms of a union contract.—Lil- 
lian Millar. 


Company Sets Plan 

For 3-Day Weekends 

Feb. 5—Three-day weekends on 
“non-national” holidays will 

be the policy for the London 

Group of property companies. 

The new plan provides that 
holidays other than national dates 
occurring during the week will be 
celebrated by members of the Lon- 
don staff on either the Friday or 
Monday following the holiday. To 
assure continuity of all office 
functions, half of the staff will be 
released for a holiday on a Friday, 
with the remainder enjoying a 
three-day weekend that includes a 
Monday. 

The procedure went into effect 
for Lincoln’s Birthday and will 
also apply to Memorial Day which 
this year falls on a Thursday. 
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Insurance Building Facts 


¢i ee * 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Prudential Center, to be erected on 3l-acre site in down- 
town Boston, will house Northeastern Prudential's home office operations in 50-story tower 
structure. Most of building will be done above what are now the Back Bay yards of 
Boston and Albany Railroad. Total of 12 buildings will include offices, apartments, and 
resturant to be built by Prudential, with civic auditorium erected by the City, and a 
hotel planned by private interests. Covered, glass-walled walks will connect all parts of 
the center. Underground parking facilities will accommodate some 5,000 cars. Architects: 
Hoyle, Doran & Berry, Boston, with Metcalf & Eddy as engineers, and Pereira & Luckman 


of Los Angeles as coordinating architects. 


Menlo Park, California. Argonaut 

opened new $650,000 home of- 
fice January 18. Of Monterey 
colonial design, structure provides 
20,000 square feet of floor space. 
Included is a humidity-controlled 
room specially designed to house a 


Datatron, electronic computing 
system to be installed this spring. 
Van Nuys, California. Prudential’s 

San Fernando Valley agency 
observed opening ceremonies at 
new quarters in December. New 
offices have an area of 5,900 sq. ft. 





Feb. 5—A new type of monthly 
social security benefit to dis- 
abled children over age 18 was 
paid for the first time this month, 
Charles I. Schottland, Social Se- 
curity Commissioner, announced. 
A 1956 amendment to the Social 
Security law authorized these 
benefits, and nearly 3,000 applica- 
tions for them have already been 
processed by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 
The amendment provides for 
payment of benefits for disabled 
children of retired or deceased 
workers after the children pass 
age 18, if the disability is such 
that the child is not able to work. 
Under the old law, benefits ceased 
for all children at age 18. 
Feb. 12—(From Canada) Winni- 
peg’s driver improvement 
clinic and safety program again 
demonstrated its value in 1956. 
While Manitoba as a whole had 
the worst traffic record in its his- 
tory, Winnipeg showed a decline 
in both fatalities and accidents. 


Although Winnipeg has more 
than one-third of all cars in 
the province, its fatal accidents 
in 1956 accounted for only 15 out 
of the provincial total of 144 
killed. Despite a 40 per cent in- 
crease over 1950 in number of 
cars registered, only 918 persons 
were injured in accidents in Win- 
nipeg in 1956, compared with 
1,056 in 1950. 

Manitoba’s comprehensive safe- 
ty plan, in operation in Winnipeg 
since January, 1951, has not yet 
been put into force in the rest of 
the province. It is a five-pronged 
program: 1. Strict examination of 
new drivers; 2. Score kept of 
driving habits of all drivers; 3. 
Manitoba’s strong financial re- 
sponsibility law rigidly enforced; 
4. Unsatisfied Judgment Fund; 
5. Vehicle inspection. 

Feb. 11—For the first time in life 

insurance history, individual 
policy records on magnetic tapes 
have been used to determine the 
company’s legal reserve liabili- 
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ties. New York Life totaled their 
liabilities of more than $4.5 billion 
as of December 31, 1956, on the 
magnetic tapes covering some 
4,500,000 policies in force. 

The data-filled tapes were proc- 
essed by the IBM 705 electronic 
equipment installed last year. Ac- 
cording to James T. Phillips, 
senior vice president and chief 
actuary, the methods and proce- 


dures followed by New York Life 
were recently reviewed and in- 
spected on the spot by actuarial 
representatives of the New York 
State Insurance Dpartment. New 
York Life has since received the 
department’s certificate of reserve 
valuation, attesting to the com- 
pany’s legal reserves. 

New York Life has also been 
using high-speed electronic equip- 


ment to prepare a combined pre- 
mium and dividend notice that 
shows premium payable, annual 
dividend being credited and ap- 
plication of dividend in accord- 
ance with policy owner’s wishes. 
In one year, more than 8,000,000 
premium notices are prepared and 
sent to policy owners. 


Continued on page 48 





Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., board 
chairman of Standard Accident 
and Planet Insurance, celebrated 
his 50th year as a director of the 
companies on January 16. Son of 
the company founder, Mr. Ferry 
became a director in 1907. 

Adolph A. Rydgren, board chair- 
man of Continental American Life, 
Wilmington, Del., completed 50 
years of service on January 30. 
Mr. Rydgren retired January 31 as 
chairman, but will remain a mem- 
ber of company’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Walter E. Otto, president of 
Michigan Mutual Liability, ob- 
served the 50th anniversary of his 
entry into the insurance business 
on November 3, 1956. 

Harry C. Michael, vice president 
and agency director of Maryland 
Casualty, was honored at a din- 
ner marking his 50th anniversary 
with the company on January 7. 
Mr. Michael started in the secre- 
tary’s division. 

Chris C. Meyer, Jr., celebrated 
his 50th anniversary in the insur- 
ance business on November 15, 
1956. He is agency superintendent, 
Eastern Department, Pear] Assur- 
ance. 

Joseph A. Gauer, superintendent 
of Hartford Fire’s Chicago broker- 
age department, marked his 50th 
anniversary with the company in 
November, 1956. 

John Benson, secretary of Okla- 
homa Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, was awarded the 50-year 
Blue Goose lapel pin at the Okla- 
homa Pond meeting on Febru- 
ary 11. 

Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 
Ky., has a double milestone attain- 
ing $1 billion in force just as its 
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50th year ended in 1956. President 
Morton Boyd reports Common- 
wealth is the first Kentucky com- 
pany to reach that in force figure. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., reached the $1 billion in 
force total before the end of last 
year. President E. A. Roberts 
pointed out that about half of that 
volume has been added in the last 
decade. 

Northwestern Mutual Life plans 
a year long centennial program 
beginning March 2, the date the 
company was chartered in Wiscon- 


MRS. AMANDA BRADY (center) received 
a special check from Richard L. Paddock 
(right), president of Time Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, on December 21. Look- 
ing on is S. L. Horman, vice president. Oc- 
casion marked Mrs. Brady's 50th anniver- 
sary with the company. Starting as a clerk 
writing policies in long hand, the veteran 
employee is now cashier and assistant 
treasurer. 


sin 100 years ago. The company 
has over one million policy hold- 
ers and over $8 billion of insur- 
ance in force. 

Provident Life and Accident 
now has over two billion dollars 
of insurance in force, according to 
company’s president, R. L. Mac- 
lellan. 

Nationwide Life has reached the 
billion dollar mark in insurance in 
force, President Murray D. Lin- 


coln has announced. The company 
began operations in 1931 and func- 
tions at present in 14 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

North American Life, Chicago, 
Ill., observes its 50th anniversary 
this year. The company plans a 
Golden Anniversary Jubilee in 
Chicago on September 4, 5 and 6. 

Blue Cross Hospital Service 
Plan of New Jersey reached two 
million in its enrollment on Jan- 
uary 20. 

Jefferson Standard launched its 
50th anniversary observance with 
a flag-raising ceremony on Decem- 
ber 31. Organized in 1907, Jeffer- 
son Standard now operates in 29 
states, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. 

Michigan Millers Mutual marked 
its 75th anniversary with a dinner 
on October 29, 1956 in Lansing. 

Guardian Life of America 
marked the issuance of its one 
millionth life policy with special 
ceremonies on December 4. At a 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo, President James McLain 
presented the policy to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hossenlopp. 

The League of Life Insurance 
Women marked their 25th anni- 
versary at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club in New York on Decem- 
ber 4. 

Institute of Insurance Market- 
ing of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Tex., celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its founding 
on November 9. 

Life Underwriter Training 
Council enrollments in “Tenth 
Anniversary” life classes have 
reached a total of 15,705 and have 
set a new record, Frank B. Maher, 
Council president, has announced. 
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Feb. 14—Interest earned on GI 
life insurance dividends left 

on deposit with Veterans Admin- 
istration no longer is tax free. 

Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that interest accumulations, 
now taxable, should be reported 
on 1956 Federal income tax re- 
turns as such, VA said. 

However, veterans benefits that 
are tax free and need not be re- 
ported in 1956 Federal income tax 
returns include: dividends and all 
other proceeds except interest on 
dividends from GI insurance poli- 
cies. 


Inflation Costs 
You $34 a Year 
Feb. 15—How hard will it hit your 
pocketbook if the U. S. living 
cost index keeps on climbing in 
1957? 
If you are the head of a typical 
non-farm family in the $5,000 


bracket, you can figure that from 
here on it will cost you about $34 
per year for each full point’s rise 


in the index, says the tamily eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern 
National Life. 

A $5,000-income family of four 
members, after allowance for per- 
sonal taxes, savings and insur- 
ance, will have around $4,100 left 
to spend on goods and services 
covered by the living cost index, 
the bureau estimates. And in the 
range of the most recently re- 
ported level of 118, a one-point 
shift in the index means five- 
sixths of one per cent change in 
actual prices. 


Feb. 19—Men at age 21 record the 

highest mortality from motor 
vehicle accidents, statisticians of 
Metropolitan Life report from ex- 
perience among the company’s 
millions of industrial policyhold- 
ers. At this age, the toll among 
men is nearly eight times that 
among women. 

The motor vehicle accident 
death rate among the insured 
males during the years 1953-55 
rose sharply from an average of 
less than 10 per 100,000 at ages 
1-14 to a peak of 64.1 per 100,000 
at age 21. The rate for females at 
age 21 was 8.4 per 100,000. 





And in the Future 


Mar. 7-9—Annual meeting, National Asso- 


ciation of Surety Bond Producers, Hotel : 


Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. |i—Annual Cleveland Insurance Day, 
auspices Insurance Board of Cleveland, 
Hotel Manger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 12—Annual Pittsburgh Insurance Day, 
auspices Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, 
Penn Sheraton Hotel. 

Mar. I14—Annual all-day sales congress, 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York. Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New York. 

Mar. 18-20—LIAMA agency management 
conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 18-22—5th Annual Miami Insurance 
Law Conference, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mar. 19—Regional conference on employee 
pension plans, auspices U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 

Mar. 21-22—Society of Actuaries, Eastern 
Meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

Mar. 24-28—Mid-year meeting, General 
Agents and Managers Conference, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Apr. I1-13—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Apr. 15-17—LIAMA Accident and Sickness 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 20-26—I1I2th National Industrial Health 
Conference, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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Apr. 28-May I—NAIA National Board of 
State Directors, mid-year meeting, Denver, 
Colo. 

Apr. 28-May I—U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, annual meeting, Washington, D.C. 

Apr. 29-May I—LIAMA Combination Com- 
panies Conference, Hollywood, Fla. 

May |-5—7th annual convention, National 
Association of Public Insurance Adjusters, 
Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

May 2-3—American Life Convention 
regional meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

May 1!0—Fraternal Insurance Counsellors 
Association meeting, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

May 20-21—American Life Convention 
regional meeting, Hartford, Conn. 

June 5-7—American College of Life Under- 
writers examinations, Philadelphia. 

June 10-13—National Association of Insur- 
ance Women Convention, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

June 12-15—Iinternational Association of 
A&H Underwriters Convention, Lowery 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 8-11—Annual meeting, International 
Claim Association, Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 1-3—Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, annual meeting and semi- 
nars, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 20-22—Maryland Association of In- 
surance Agents, annual convention, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Among females, there was a 
comparatively gradual rise in the 
death rate from this cause during 
the teen ages, with a rate of 13.4 
per 100,000 at age 18, but the peak 
rate, 16.0 per 100,000, occurred at 
ages 65-74 years. 


Single Tax Asked 
For All Annuities 


Feb. 19—All annuities — insured 

and uninsured — should be 
valued on a single standard for 
federal tax purposes, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America 
have asserted in a statement for 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Such a single standard, the two 
state, would elimi- 
nate valuation differences and 
avoid difficult subsidiary ques- 
tions. Valuation standards used 
by the Internal Revenue Service 
in proposed gift tax regulations 
discriminate in favor of unin- 
sured annuities, ALC and LIAA 
say. 

A similar protest was filed by 
the associations last November in 
connection with proposed estate 
tax regulations. Rules for both 
gift and estate taxes prescribe a 
standardized method for valuing 
annuities issued by companies 
which are not regularly engaged 
in their sale and a_ different 
method for companies which do 
regularly sell them. 


associations 


Feb. 22— (From Canada) The 

provinces are moving into the 
premium tax field. The federal 
government, as one measure to- 
ward sharing tax revenues with the 
provinces, has vacated the tax 
field under which it levied a tax 
on the premium income of all in- 
surance companies. Provinces are 
now moving into this field. 

Prior to 1942 all provinces im- 
posed a premium tax and some of 
the provincial rates were higher 
than those which the federal gov- 
ernment has charged. Insurance 
companies have made representa- 
tion to the provinces to have a 
uniform basis for calculating tax- 
able income and also to have no 
province use a higher rate than 
that levied by the federal govern- 
ment.—Lillian Millar. 
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Feb. 27— (From Canada) Sas- 

katchewan is increasing rates 
on extra auto policies. Although 
no increase will be made this year 
in its compulsory automobile in- 
surance rates, the Saskatchewan 
government has raised the pre- 
mium rates of its “package poli- 
cies” for passenger cars. 

The compulsory insurance pro- 
vides accident compensation; $200 
deductible comprehensive cover- 
age; $10,000-$20,000 bodily injury, 
and $5,000 property damage in- 
surance with $200 deductible. 
Most Saskatchewan car owners 
supplement this coverage by pur- 
chasing what is known as “pack- 
age policies” either from the gov- 
ernment or private insurers. These 
reduce the deductible and extend 
the upper limits of the bodily in- 
jury and property damage cover- 
ages. The new rates for govern- 
ment package policies involve 
increases up to 76 per cent for 
the $50 deductible policy on city 
cars with smaller increases on 
cars owned by rural residents.— 
Lillian Millar. 


Life Business 
Paid Out Billions 


Feb. 27—The billions rolled in 

and out for life insurance 
companies during 1956, according 
to year-end totals from the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

Every 24 hours during 1956, on 
the average, life companies paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in this country $16,100,000. The 
year’s aggregate benefit payments 
were $5,878,200,000, up $495,500,- 
000 from the year before and 
more than twice the payments of 
ten years ago. 

“Living” benefits, going to pol- 
icyholders themselves, totaled $3,- 
459,200,000 or 59 per cent of the 
total, the Institute said. 

Group life purchases by work- 
ers in American business and in- 
dustry were also at a record high 
in 1956. The purchases were $12,- 
479,000,000, under some 2,300,000 
individual certificates. This was 
$3,146,000,000 more than the year 
before and $5,893,000,000 more 
than two years ago. 

In addition, nearly $5 billion of 
group life was added during 1956 
due to increases in employee-em- 
ployer groups already insured at 


March 1957 


the start of the year. This brought 
total group life in force at the 
start of 1957 to an estimated $119 
billion under 36,000,000 individual 
certificates. 

Capital in the amount of $5,- 
552,000,000, largely made up of 
new funds, was made available to 
the national economy last year 
through the accumulations of pol- 
icyholder funds in the more than 
1,000 U. S. life companies. At the 
start of 1957, total assets of compa- 
nies had risen to $95,819,000,000. 

Reinvestment funds from ma- 
turities, amortization and refund- 
ings brought the total life com- 
pany acquisitions of mortgages 
and securities in 1956 to $17,036,- 
000,000, some $800,000,000 less 
than the year before. 


MODERN OFFICE—60 YEARS AGO. Miss 
E. ©. Busch (right), who retired from 
New York Life's Los Angeles office in 1939 
after 43 years of service, explains an early 
business office to a modern secretary, Mrs. 
Jo Ann Chase. This restoration of Miss 
Busch's first office from 1896 when she went 
to work as a "temporary" stenographer is 
now on display in the company building 
there. 


Feb. 28—Mass preparation of life 


insurance premium notices 
has been begun by the Prudential 
with the aid of ultra-modern, 
high-speed electronic equipment. 
Initially the machines will be 
used to send out some 8,000,000 
premium notices annually to com- 
pany policyholders in New York, 
New Jersey, other eastern states. 
According to Charles B. Laing, 
vice president in charge of Pru- 
dential’s planning and develop- 
ment department, it marks the 
first time an insurance company 
has succeeded in using modern 
electronic machinery for such a 
large scale billing operation. 


Two magnetic tape machines, 
IBM’s “702” and “705,” select 
from their “memory” each month 
those policies which are coming 
up for premium payments. They 
then calculate the amount due, de- 
termine any dividends to be cred- 
ited to the policy and apply them 
according to the policyholder’s 
wishes. They also include in the 
total interest on any policy loan. 


March 1—A combined life and 

sickness and accident applica- 
tion has been introduced by State 
Mutual Life Assurance. This 
makes it possible for an individ- 
ual to apply for both ordinary 
life and non-cancellable sickness 
and accident coverage on a single 
application. 

The new combined form has 
only 18 questions compared to the 
34 questions that had to be an- 
swered when a separate applica- 
tion was used for each coverage. 


March 1—Anti-inflation will be- 
come the theme of the Insti- 

tute of Life Insurance’s national 

advertising campaign. 

Announcing the sudden switch 
for mid-March, Institute Chair- 
man and Metropolitan Life Presi- 
dent Frederic W. Ecker said, “It 
is the opinion of the Institute’s 
committees and staff that there is 
a public issue significant enough 
and of great enough importance to 
the life insurance business that 
we interrupt our present cam- 
paign to give attention to it. This 
is the issue of inflation.” 

Withdrawn is the 18-month-old 
ad series on “When Someone’s 
Counting on You... You Can 
Count on Life Insurance.” In its 
place will go ads with the theme, 
“Everybody Agrees Inflation Is 
Bad ... But Too Many Think It’s 
Inevitable. Is It?” 

Symbol of the new campaign 
will be “the extra nickel,” taken 
from part of the text of one ad: 
“Let’s start with something that 
each and every one of us can do. 
If each one of us will save only 
an extra nickel out of every dol- 
lar we earn, we will strike a 
mighty blow against inflation and 
rising prices.” 

Each of the new ads will close 
with the idea that “life insurance 
companies feel that they have a 
duty to help preserve the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar.” 
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Company News Corner 


General Life of America, with 
initial capitalization of $5 mil- 
lion, is a new company being 
formed by General America 
Corporation, holding company 
of the General America and 
Safeco group. Initially the 
company will concentrate on 
ordinary life, with accident, 
health and group coverages to 
be written later. Tentative 
plans call for operations to 
begin July 1, 1957 with activity 
in all states and Canadian 
provinces. 

Surety Life is the new name for 
Commercial Travelers, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

American Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance is the new name for the 
American Mutual Alliance, com- 
prising 112 major mutual fire 
and casualty companies. 


DIVIDENDS: American Insurance 
Co., $.65 payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 4; 
National Union Fire, $.50 per 
share, payable March 29 to 
stockholders of record March 6; 
Philadelphia Life, 25 per cent 
stock dividend payable March 15 
to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 18; Western States Life, 
$.15 paid February 15 to stock- 
holders of record February 1; 
National Life and Casualty, $.15 
per $1 par share, paid January 
15 to stock of record January 
15. Quarterly — American Mo- 
torists, two per cent on $3 par 
value; Pacific Fire, Bankers and 
Shippers, and Jersey Insurance, 
$.60 per share paid February 8; 
Home Fire and Marine, member 
of Fireman’s Fund Group, $.40 
per share payable March 15 to 
stock of record March 8; Glens 
Falls, $.25 per share payable 
April 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 14; Excelsior, $.10 
per share payable March 26 to 
stockholders of record March 
12; Old Republic of Greensburg, 
$.20 paid February 18 to stock- 
holders of record February 9; 
American Fire and Casualty, 
$.25 payable March 15 to stock 
of record February 28. Semi- 
annual—Jersey Insurance, $.77 
paid February 14. 
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Educators Mutual Life is the new 
name for Educators Mutual, 
Lancaster, Pa., which has been 
reincorporated to provide life 
insurance in addition to acci- 
dent and health. 

National Life and Casualty, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, is now operating 
in Colorado. 

Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has elected 
Munich Reinsurance and State 
Capital to membership. 

Griswold, Withoft and Farley is 
the new corporation formed by 
the co-partnership of the bro- 
kerage firms of Withoft and 
Farley and Griswold and Com- 
pany. 

Kemper Group has entered the 
ocean marine field with John N. 
Blackman as manager of the 
new department. 

Nationwide has purchased a ma- 
jority stock interest in Michi- 
gan Life, which was organized 
in 1927, and operates in Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Peerless Insurance will manage 
The Netherlands along with 
Caledonian-American as a 
group, with headquarters at 
Keene, N. H. Netherlands and 
Caledonian-American will con- 
tinue their offices at Hartford, 
Conn. The fire and inland ma- 
rine department of Peerless has 
been transferred to Hartford. 

American Universal has been ad- 
mitted to the states of Georgia, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Wis- 
consin and is now licensed in 
39 jurisdictions. 

Safeguard Insurance is the new 
name for Orient Insurance of 
Hartford following a merger 
into this company of Safeguard 
of New York and London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity. 

Midland Mutual has become a 
completely mutual organization 
with retirement of all capital 
stock and filing of amended arti- 
cles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State for Ohio. 

American General Life has ab- 
sorbed American Reserve, with 
all the latter company’s policies 
now in force reinsured by Amer- 
ican General. The companies 
have operated under common 


ownership for two years and 
agency forces were consolidated 
in January, 1956. 

Birmingham Fire has been elected 
to membership in the Surety 
Association of America. 

Sterling Offices becomes the 
United States manager of The 
Guarantee Company of North 
America, with the latter com- 
pany’s U. S. reinsurance branch 
office transferred to Sterling’s 
Management Department. 

Maine Fidelity is now licensed in 
Louisiana, Rhode Island and 
Michigan, bringing the total of 
states entered to 24. 

Indianapolis Life has received ap- 
proval to enter the State of Ken- 
tucky and is now operating in 
13 states. 

Bayly, Martin and Fay, Los An- 
geles, Calif., has been aug- 
mented by the firm of Mitchell 
May, Jr., as associates in insur- 
ance brokerage. 

Amalgamated Labor Life has been 
authorized to do business in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Potomac Insurance, with principal 
offices in Philadelphia, has been 
formed by the merger of Poto- 
mac of the District of Columbia 
and The American Colonial. 
Capital of the merged company 
is reported as $1.5 million. 

Valley Forge Life has increased 
its paid up capital from $300,000 
to $600,000 by the issuance in 
November, 1956, of 12,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has voted into 
membership The American 
Home Life, Canadian Premier, 
Continental Life, National 
Fidelity, Olympic National, Peo- 
ples Life, and Piedmont. New 
associate members are National 
Mutual Life of Australia, Ltd., 
of Australia, and Siam Service, 
Ltd., of Bangkok, Thailand. 

N. Madison Cartmell and Asso- 
ciates, New York, have acquired 
the management consultant 
practice of the late Harold C. 
Pennicke. Mrs. Pennicke is now 
an associate with the Cartmell 
firm. 

United American has been admit- 
ted to do business in Arizona, 
and also operates in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, and Oklahoma. 
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The Present and Future 


for Major Medical 


Mr. Follmann describes both the background and the possibili- 


ties of medical expense coverage in meeting the nation’s $10 


billion health bill. 


By J. F. Follmann, Jr., Director of Information and Research, Health Insurance Association of America 


HE most recent, and most promising, development 
in the field of private health insurance is the intro- 
duction of major medical expense insurance by a great 
many of the private insurance companies. This im- 
portant contribution to the problem of the American 
people in financing their medical care has evolved in a 
natural, logical way. It has grown out of the modern 
socio-political concepts with respect to medical care, 
it has been made necessary by the rapid evolution pro- 
ceeding in the field of medical care and medical eco- 
nomics, and it has followed logically upon the earlier 
efforts to insure or prepay the costs of medical care. 

The purpose here is to examine briefly these forces 
which have led to the development of major medical 
expense insurance and to explore some of the areas 
for further consideration in offering this form of 
insurance protection to the American public. 

The health of a people is considered today, both in 
the United States and in most of the nations of the 
world, a matter for governmental and social concern. 
Included in this consideration are the broad areas of 
preservation of health, prevention of accidents and 
illnesses, provision for adequate medical care for all, 
and rehabilitation of those who become stricken. 

An important segment of this broad consideration 
is the problem of financing the costs of medical care. 
It is with respect to this segment, as well as the prob- 
lem of continuing a reasonable portion of earned in- 
come during periods of disability, that private volun- 
tary health insurance is primarily concerned. 

The costs of personal medical care are generally 


borne in one, or a combination, of the following ten 
ways: 

1. By use of personal funds from income, savings, 
investments, or holdings, including life insurance sur- 
render and loan values and accumulated dividends, 
proceeds from life insurance, annuities, retirement 
programs, and OASI benefits. 

2. By insurance policy benefits or the benefits of 
prepayment plans. 

3. By the employer. 

4. By labor unions, fraternal, or other organizations. 

5. As the result of legal process where legal liability 
is involved. 

6. By personal loan. 

7. By funds provided by relatives or friends. 
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8. By charitable, religious, or ethnic institutions, 
organizations, or persons. 

9. By care or treatment without charge. 

10. By government. 

In many countries, government plays a more direct 
role in financing medical care than in our own. By 
January, 1954, 41 nations had compulsory health and 
maternity insurance programs and three (Australia, 
Finland, and Switzerland) had voluntary subsidized 
programs with broad coverage. Additionally, one na- 
tion offers medical and dental services in special cen- 
ters built with social insurance funds (but does not 
provide cash benefits) and three provide for maternity 
insurance but not health insurance. Many of these 
programs have progenitors dating back many years, 
the earliest being in Germany, 1883. 

This is not to say that government in the United 
States has evinced no concern over the financial con- 
sequences of illness and injury. Contra, all forms of 
our government have displayed an active, continuing, 
and increasing interest. Through workmen’s com- 
pensation laws enacted since 1911, all the states and 
the federal government (for Longshoremen and Har- 
bor Workers and in the District of Columbia) have 
placed certain fixed responsibilities upon the employer 
for the costs of occupational accidents. In 41 states 
this responsibility can be insured with private insur- 
ance carriers, in 11 of these in competition with a 
state fund. In seven states private carriers are ex- 
cluded by monopolistic state funds. 

In four states, non-occupational statutory disability 
benefit laws have been enacted since 1942. These laws 
generally provide cash benefits to covered employees 
for a limited period of time during disability, the pur- 
pose of which is to partially replace the loss of income 
resulting from disability. California additionally pro- 
vides for fixed per diem hospital benefits up to a speci- 
fied maximum. With exception of New York, these 
laws are linked to unemployment compensation benefit 
laws. In one, Rhode Island, private carriers cannot par- 
ticipate in providing the coverage. In the other three, 
California, New Jersey, and New York, companies can, 
to varying degrees, compete with a state fund. In 
those states the insurance companies insure 48%, 
64%, and 97% of the covered employees respectively. 
Essentially similar measures have been introduced in 
15 other states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
but have failed of enactment. 

Between 1939 and the present, bills directly con- 
cerned with some form of health insurance have been 
introduced into every session of Congress. These bills 
have run the gamut from bills which would have pro- 


vided for practically universal medical and hospital 
care, including periodic physical examinations, from 
birth to death and which would have relieved income 
loss resulting from disability; to bills which would 
provide government reinsurance, the purpose of which 
would have been to further extend private health in- 
surance plans. Until last year none of the proposals 
was enacted. Last year, as is generally known, a bill 
was enacted to provide OASI benefits to totally and 
permanently disabled OASI beneficiaries over 50 years 
of age. 

In addition, there are many governmental services 
at the federal, state, and local level which make pro- 
vision for medical care, serve to prevent accidents and 
illness, provide aid for medical education, encourage 
research, and aid in the rehabilitation of the disabled. 
These services cover a wide and varied sphere of ac- 
tivities, many of which cannot presently be factually 
or clearly identified. Some available facts are illustra- 
tive, however. 


Governments Carry 24% 


Of the estimated $14 billion total medical bill of the 
nation, 24% is borne by these various governments, 
often on a joint financing basis. The federal govern- 
ment in 1955 spent some $2 billion on disability allow- 
ances, $1.7 billion for operational services, $199 mil- 
lion for federal hospital construction, and $207 million 
for grants, of which $75 million were under the Hill- 
Burton Act and $41 million for research. Of all hospi- 
tal beds in 1949, 71% were furnished by government, 
although their use accounted for only 25.6% of hos- 
pital admissions, since duration of stay in government 
hospitals is longer, due in part to care for long term 
chronic and mental illnesses. 

The federal government has undertaken a large 
measure of responsibility with respect to the entire 
population and specific responsibility for all or part 
of the medical care of over 30 million persons (not 
including totally and permanently disabled OASI bene- 
ficiaries over age 50 now eligible but whose numbers 
are not yet known). About four million are entitled 
to complete medical care. These include active duty 
military personnel, indigent Indians, Merchant Sea- 
men, Coast Guard personnel, Federal prisoners, de- 
tained aliens, drug addicts, lepers, and others. Three 
and a half million veterans are entitled to complete 
care for service connected disabilities. 

Over 20 million are eligible on a facilities available 
basis; these being mostly veterans, dependents of mili- 
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tary personnel, and retired military personnel. Addi- 
tionally, 5.1 million persons receive public assistance 
under state programs (some of them federally aided) 
and these persons receive medical care. Ten per cent 
of all active physicians, 9% of dentists, and 6% of 
graduate nurses are employed by the Federal govern- 
ment. In 1953, $152 million of medical supplies was 
purchased by the Federal government. 

Under the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act federal funds have been granted to as- 
sist in the construction of hospitals, health care fa- 
cilities for the chronically ill, nursing and convalescent 
homes, diagnostic and treatment centers, and centers 
for rehabilitation. This program now 10 years old, has 
3,047 project approvals to its credit. 

This brief resume of government approaches to the 
problem of medical care and its financing in the United 
States would seem to indicate rather clearly this fact. 
To the degree non-governmental means cannot or do 
not provide for the costs of medical care, government 
is prepared to assume—directly, through taxation; in- 
directly through compulsory employer-employee con- 
tribution; or both—or designate—usually the em- 
ployer—the responsibility to the end that there shall 
be adequate medical care for all. 

There is more and better medical care in the United 
States today than ever before. It is more readily avail- 
able to more people. More people take advantage of 
this care than ever before and life is prolonged as a 
result. But medical care has become more complex. 
It becomes increasingly costly as more and more fa- 
cilities are brought into common usage and more ex- 
pensive procedures and drugs are developed. The prob- 
lem of financing this cost becomes increasingly difficult 
to many. It falls upon private health insurance and the 
various prepayment methods to provide the means for 
spreading, for averaging out, these costs for a great 
many of the American people. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce reports that of 
the $10.6 billion spent by American consumers for 
health and medical care, privately controlled hospitals 
and physicians’ services comprised 54%, net cost of 
insurance 10%, dental care 9%, other professional 
services 6%, and commodities 21%. Health Informa- 
tion Foundation estimates that this cost to the Amer- 
ican family averaged $207 in 1953; although 11% of 
the families surveyed experienced charges in excess 
of $500, these 11% accounting for 43% of all charges 
for personal health services. Seven per cent of the 
people saw physicians at least 15 times during the 
year. These costs fall heavily upon some persons. 

Today one out of eight persons in the United States 


is hospitalized each year. Hospital utilization in 1955 
reached a new high of 21,072,521 patients, this being 
an increase of 3.5% over the preceding year. Mean- 
while the cost per patient day rose to an average of 
24.15, an increase of 6% over 1954; and the average 
total hospital bill increased 5.92% to $181.13. 

A decennial comparison shows that since 1946 the 
average cost per patient day has risen from $10.04 to 
$24.15, an increase of 141%; and the average total 
hospital bill has increased from $88.35 to $181.13, an 
increase of 105%. (Employee Benefit Plan Review, 
September, 1956.) It is forecast that hospital costs 
will continue to increase at about 5% annually for the 
indefinite future. (Ray E. Brown, Journal of the 
A.H.A., April 1, 1956.) The average length of stay 
in general short-term hospitals has dropped, however, 
from 40 days in 1900 to 14 days in 1934, to 8.1 days in 
1947, to 7.8 days in 1955. 

These scant figures on hospital costs illustrate many 
of the evolutionary factors which have been at work. 
They, of course, show the effect of an inflating and 
expanding economy, but while the consumers’ price 
index rose 37.6%, the hospital cost per patient day 
increased 132%. These facts display the increased 
use of skilled professional personnel in hospitals re- 
sulting from swifter and more highly developed treat- 
ment. 


Increasing Services 


They display reduced hours of hospital work in order 
that hospitals might be able to compete in the labor 
market. They represent an increase in the quantity 
and quality of hospital services per patient day as a 
result of the technical and scientific progress being 
made in medicine. The personnel required for one 
patient day of care has grown over 24% in the past 
9 years: the number of routine nursing procedures per 
patient day has increased 30%. The increasing com- 
plexity of hospital service is also illustrated by the 
increase in the past 9 years of the average total capital 
assets of all short-term, general hospitals required per 
bed, an increase from $6,512 to $11,170. 

These figures also illustrate the fact that the shorter 
the patient’s stay, the more intensive is the treatment 
required, in that such costs as operating room and 
x-ray are spread over fewer days. Also displayed is 
the use of more varied and expensive drugs, equipment, 
and procedures. 

The hospital admission figures are also reflective of 
certain basic factors. One of these is the increase in 
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our population. The continuing effect of our population 
increase will be felt for a long time to come in the 
field of medical care as well as many other fields. 

Another factor made evident by these figures is the 
increasing availability of hospital care, made possible 
by improved transportation and hospital construction 
programs, and the changing public attitude toward 
hospital care, with decreasing fear and ignorance. be- 
ing in the ascendency. Also reflected are the effects 
of our general economic well-being and of the phe- 
nomenal growth of private voluntary health insurance 
and prepayment plans. 

These figures are mentioned here for another rea- 
son: they illustrate the marked effect the changes in 
medical care are having and will have on the financing 
of medical care, including the underwriting of insur- 
ance and prepayment plans. This, in turn, indicates 
the demand for further evolution in certain directions 
to the end that lower cost facilities and methods, 
though just as adequate, will come into more general 
usage. This continuing evolution must come about if 
present developing methods of financing medical care 
on a private and voluntary prepayment basis are to 
continue. 

Some of the changes underway are the design and 
creation of facilities more nearly related to the degree 
of illness; the further development and coordination of 
nursing and convalescent homes and out-patient care; 
more ambulatory and self-service hospital care; the 
substitution of less skilled hospital personnel to take 
over the lesser-skilled duties from the professional 
personnel; synchronization of hospital patient admis- 
sions with discharges to reduce to a minimum the loss 
of bed days; location of hospitals closer to the popula- 
tion they serve and the building of more but smaller 
hospitals on an interrelated basis; the development or 
grouping of more specialized treatment; organization 
and development of home care, nursing service, home- 
maker service, and “meals on wheels’; the develop- 
ment of diagnostic, therapeutic, and rehabilitation 
centers; and the development of relative value sched- 
ules for medical services as was recently done in Cali- 
fornia and Georgia. These changes, properly brought 
about, can serve to place medical service in this coun- 
try on a still higher plane, while at the same time keep- 
ing its increasing costs within control. 

With all this change surrounding the providing of 
medical care and its cost, there has been equally sudden 
change with respect to the manner in which this cost 
is borne. Private contribution to hospital construc- 
tion and deficit is no longer available on its former 
scale. Replacing this in part has come government 


grant. Charity or non-paying patients of hospitals and 
physicians, while reduced in number, are no longer 
chargeable at the other end of the spectrum to the 
extent they one time were. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce has reported that in 1954 patient income, 
including amounts paid direct by insurance and pre- 
payment plans, equalled 90% of the income of non- 
profit short-term general and specific hospitals. The 
remainder came from gifts, bequests, and grants. 


Financing Health Services 


Prepayment and private insurance methods have 
had to fill the gap and there is little question but that 
they have provided the basis for a sound method for 
financing health services in our country. Today about 
half the income of our general hospitals, for instance, 
is estimated to be derived directly from these means. 
(Ray E. Brown, Journal of A.H.A.) In 1955, $3.2 
billion were paid by these means for medical 
care expenses. This total in 1950 was $1.4 billion. If 
the use of not-known insurance funds, such as life 
insurance benefits, annuities, and workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, were added to this, the proportion 
would be much greater. 

In the years ahead this role for insurance plans will 
increase appreciably. This is clearly indicated by the 
phenomenal growth of insurance and prepayment 
methods since their inception, by the constant increase 
in the number of insurers and prepayment approaches 
in the medical care field, and by the increasing public 
acceptance and recognition of the value of protection 
against sudden and sizeable medical care costs. Hos- 
pital expense protection increased 6.1% in 1955 over 
1954 and 55% between 1950 and 1955. Surgical ex- 
pense protection increased respectively 7% and 62%. 
Regular medical expense protection increased 17.5% 
and 45% respectively. Figures given are based on 
number of persons protected. 

Hence, the providers of medical care and private 
insurers and prepayment plans find themselves in a 
climate of a general social concept that no one shall lack 
for adequate medical care; of strong and active socio- 
political forces moving in the direction of more gov- 
ernmental provision for the costs of medical care; of 
a rapidly evolving form of medical care involving in- 
creasingly expensive techniques and facilities; of an 
evolving pattern of medical economics tending away 
from extremes in the direction of a more level alloca- 
tion of the costs of care; of a personal tax structure 
which makes the accumulation of savings against the 
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cost of emergencies more difficult; and of a changed 
personal economy in the direction of more total con- 
sumption of earned income, installment purchases, and 
a resultant higher percentage of indebtedness. Means 
for using the least expensive care possible, commen- 
surate with medical adequacy will have to be exploited 
to the fullest. Meanwhile insurance and prepayment 
methods will have to continue, or even accelerate, their 
phenomenal development. 

The private insurance mechanism has not been un- 
aware of the challenge with which it is faced. Rather, 
it has been vibrant with development and experiment. 
Following the lead developed by the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plans, insurance companies commenced 
offering hospital insurance, then surgical insurance, 
and then regular medical insurance. As a financial 
institution, however, private insurance has had to 
progress logically and with a certain caution and alert- 
ness to the consequences of unforeseen hazards. This is 
befitting the important and long range responsibility 
to the public which it, of necessity, assumes. 


Coverage Steadily Improving 


The fact that the coverage provided by insurance 
companies and prepayment plans has been increasingly 
effective and adequate cannot be questioned by any 
reasonable person. Today over 110 million people have 
hospital expense protection, 94 million have surgical 
expense protection, and 58 million have regular medical 
expense protection. Developments and improvements 
have been appreciable. Experiment in new approaches 
has been vital and varied. It is important, here, to 
note that these developments have been brought about 
by insurance companies and prepayment plans _ in- 
dividually and voluntarily. 

The benefits of a free competitive system have ac- 
crued directly to the insuring public. Entire new 
coverages have come into being, more traditional cover- 
ages have been broadened and often re-conceived, 
coverages have been re-designed to meet the current 
needs and demands of the public, underwriting prin- 
ciples have been revised and liberalized, practices and 
methods have been altered. To mention a few: the con- 
version privilege and continuation of coverage on re- 
tired employees in group insurance coverage, guar- 
anteed renewable insurance with the right of the 
insurance company to change the premiums, an in- 
crease in the writing of non-cancellable insurance 
(the number of companies offering this form of cover- 
age increased from 67 to 94 between 1950 and 1954. 


Source: Argus Chart), reduced and unlevel commis- 
sions, increased age limits for the writing and con- 
tinuation of hospital expense insurance, the develop- 
ment of paid-up insurance, the writing of substandard 
risks, increased reinsurance facilities, the development 
of small group insurance and generally an extension 
of the group underwriting principles, extension of 
coverage to medical services and forms of care not 
formerly covered, the extension of limits to cover 
longer hospital stays, and extensions of medical care 
benefits to more realistic levels. 

In addition to these, a most important development 
has been the entrance into the field of health insur- 
ance of a great many insurance companies which did 
not formerly write this form of insurance or which 
wrote it on a limited or restricted basis, and the en- 
trance into the field of medical care coverages by com- 
panies long writers of the more traditional forms of 
coverages. 

In giving consideration to the effectiveness of in- 
surance and prepayment plan coverages in financing 
medical costs it must be recognized that generally and 
traditionally they have been directed more particularly 
to the short-term patient and to the more fundamental 
or basic medical care costs possessed of clearer iden- 
tity, such as hospital, surgical, and in-hospital medical 
costs. Effort and experiment have been directed toward 
increasing the level of these benefits and increasing 
the number of specific areas for which reimbursement 
would be made. 

As a result, the amounts of benefits generally written 
today by insurance companies for the traditional hos- 
pital, surgical, and medical expense coverages appear 
quite adequate for the purpose intended. A 1955 joint 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters and the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference revealed the following averages: 
Maximum daily hospital benefit, $15; Number of days 
covered, 107; Miscellaneous benefits, 10 times the daily 
benefit; Surgical maximum, $290; In-hospital doctor 
visits, $3.00; In-hospital private duty nurse, $10.00. 
Group insurance benefits are comparable. 

These coverages have certain limitations, however. 
They, unlike the policyholder’s problems, are seg- 
mented by types of expense; are usually limited to in- 
hospital expenses; often do not cover the costs of pri- 
vate nurses, specialists and consultants, and medical 
supplies and appliances; often provide too much cover- 
age for minor ills of little financial consequence and too 
little for major illnesses; and often bring about dup- 
lication of coverage and over-insurance. Emil E. 
Brill, General American Life, before the National Con- 
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ference of Health and Welfare Funds Administrators 
and Trustees, June, 1956, estimated that non-hospital- 
ized illness accounts for more than half the funds now 
privately expended for medical care. 

This is not to say these insurance coverages do not 
serve an important role in financing medical care costs. 
They have, in fact, come to play an increasingly im- 
portant role and one which is generally recognized. 
They ease the financial shock in whole or in part in the 
vast majority of illnesses and accidents where insur- 
ance is in force and where hospitalization is required. 
Because they have developed in a natural, evolutionary 
way they have served and do serve the American pub- 
lic well. It may well turn out that they provide the 
type of protection which the public will see fit to pre- 
fer. Time and the public will be the deciding factors. 


“Greatest Need and Opportunity” 


It was out of the recognition of these understand- 
able and inherent limitations in the more traditional 
forms of medical care insurance coverages, that the 
conception and development of major medical expense 
and comprehensive insurance came about. 

Secretary Folsom of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has recently said, “One of the 
greatest needs and opportunities lies in the field of 
major medical expense insurance. ... We must re- 
member that in 1953 alone half a million families had 
medical care costs as large or larger than their entire 
annual income. One million families had _ illnesses 
costing more than half their annual income.” 

There is no need to describe here in detail the major 
medical or comprehensive coverages, nor to enter into 
discussion of the diverse forms and variations these 
coverages presently assume. An appreciable body of 
current literature is extant on the subject. Suffice to 
say that under this form of coverage, insurance is 
generally provided for practically all forms of medical 
expense in or out of the hospital. This includes charges 
for hospitalization, physicians, private registered 
nurses, surgery, physio-therapy treatments, x-ray and 
radium treatment, x-ray and laboratory examinations, 
ambulance, prescription drugs, medicines, blood, ap- 
pliances, care for accidental injuries to natural teeth, 
and maternity complications. 

Generally not covered are expenses covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation; expenses for eye refractions and 
glasses, hearing aids, dental care not required as a 
result of accident, check-up examinations, and luxury 
hospital accommodations; charges in government hos- 


pitals; charges resulting from war; and normal ma- 
ternity expenses. Some policies also exclude expenses 
resulting from nervous ailments, care in nursing homes, 
insanity, alcoholism, and narcotism. Some individual 
and family policies are limited to in-hospital expenses. 
Underlying all such plans today is a deductible amount 
varying from $100 to $500 to eliminate from the cover- 
age the smaller, more easily budgetable costs; thus 
reducing the cost of the insurance, a co-insurance fea- 
ture—generally 25% so that the insured-patient pays 
25% and the insurance company pays 75% of all 
medical costs exceeding the deductible amount; thus 
giving the insured-patient a share in the costs and a 
consequent interest in retaining costs to the reason- 
able and necessary—and a maximum amount of bene- 
fit usually ranging from $2,500 to $10,000. Still being 
in many respects experimental, these underlying prin- 
ciples vary among insurance companies. 

It will be seen from this very brief description that 
an entirely new concept has evolved with respect to the 
costs of medical care. The earlier and traditional seg- 
mented approach has been supplanted by a blanket 
approach. 

More recently, being aware of the problems of de- 
ductibles as they affect particularly the lower income 
groups, companies have been experimenting with a 
still newer version of group major medical expense 
insurance coverage. This coverage is variously re- 
ferred to as “Comprehensive,” ‘““Minor-Major Medical,” 
“Basic and Catastrophic,” and ““Baby-Major Medical.” 
Some of its features are such things as lower deducti- 
bles—often $50—a reduced amount of co-insurance— 
often 20%—no deductible for hospital expenses, full 
reimbursement of the first $250 of hospital expense, 
and a higher rate of reimbursement for hospital and 
surgical expenses than for other medical expenses. 
This is the most complete coverage ever offered by in- 
surance companies for medical expenses. 

Today these coverages are written on a group in- 
surance basis by some 98 insurance companies and on 
an individual and family policy basis by some 77 com- 
panies. At the end of 1955, 5,300,000 persons in the 
United States were covered by major medical expense 
insurance. The rate of growth in 1955 over 1954 was 
140.9%. The number of persons covered in 1955 com- 
pared with 1953 was 224.2% greater. 

These more recent developments present to the 
American public these decided advantages: (1) pro- 
tection against sizable and unpredictable medical 
bills, (2) protection against the costs of the vast ma- 
jority and more usual of the forms of modern care, (3) 
the broadest coverage for a given premium by the 
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elimination of budgetable expenses and by providing 
an incentive to select the most appropriate type of 
care, and (4) removal of the need for duplicate or 
supplemental coverage. 

There can be little doubt but that further develop- 
ments will continue to come about. This form of in- 
surance protection has by no means solidified nor will 
experimentation cease until further refinements are 
brought about. The end, certainly, is not yet in sight. 

Major medical expense insurance and comprehensive 
medical care coverages are not without having their 
areas for further consideration; their problems if you 
will. 

It must ever be borne in mind that these forms of 
insurance are relatively quite new. A pattern has not 
yet formed, with the consequence that plans invaria- 
bly differ, often in important details. In itself this is 
a most healthy condition, since insurers are still find- 
ing their way, gradually gaining more experience and 
knowledge. Changes in approach are constantly being 
made. Experiment proceeds continuously. Trial and 
error are often the teachers. 


Other Salient Areas 


Some of the more salient areas for further considera- 
tion are the following: 

1. The development of an understanding attitude on 
the part of the providers of medical care. It is gener- 
ally recognized that this form of insurance cannot 
succeed without the understanding cooperation of the 
doctors, the hospitals, and all the others who provide 
such a high level of medical care for the American 
public. Doctors and hospital administrators are evi- 
dencing increasing awareness of the close relationship 
which they have with the insurance mechanism. This 
is a most encouraging and hopeful sign, for upon this 
awareness will depend, in large measure, the success 
of this newest of insurance coverages. 

There is little question but that major medical and 
comprehensive insurance can result in a higher-fee- 
paying ability of the patient. It can result in the use 
of unnecessary or luxury forms of facilities and care. 
It can result in the overutilization of medical facilities 
and, consequently, of the insurance. Any of these con- 
sequences are undesirable since they can place unneces- 
sary demands upon doctors, nurses, and medical facili- 
ties. They can unnecessarily increase the cost of 
medical care, and they can bring about the increased 
cost of insurance protection which, if carried to an ex- 
treme, could mean the failure of the prepayment or 
private insurance concept of financing medical care. 


The principle of coinsurance is being used to give 
to the policyholder-patient a share in the medical costs 
and hence an incentive to keep those costs at reason- 
able levels and confined to necessary care. However, 
the providers of medical care, with their close subjec- 
tive relationship with the policyholder-patient, are the 
ones who will determine, eventually, the success or 
failure of this new coverage. 

One of the hopes for major medical expense insur- 
ance is that it will discourage the unnecessary use of 
expensive hospital facilities. Doctors and hospitals 
have been critical of the more traditional forms of in- 
surance and prepayment because the benefits are often 
limited to in-hospital costs and hence bring about the 
unnecessary use of these facilities when less expen- 
sive means would have been sufficient. Major medical 
insurance, in removing the in-hospital concept, over- 
comes this criticism. 

The providers of medical care, on the other hand, 
must take advantage of this more flexible approach by 
using less costly facilities where these are just as 
adequate. This hope cannot be realized without their 
understanding and cooperation. It argues for close 
liaison between those concerned with medical care and 
those concerned with insurance to the end that the 
public interest might best be served. 

Another hope for major medical and comprehensive 
insurance is that it will avoid duplication of coverage. 
The providers of medical care have been quite critical 
of insurance and prepayment methods when they ob- 
serve duplicate coverage resulting in over-insurance. 
Particularly when they have based their fees or charges 
on certain assumptions, only to find out later that the 
patient actually made money on his illness, do they 
feel critical of the insurance and prepayment mechan- 
isms. Insurance companies are well aware of this 
problem. The fault has partially, though unpurpose- 
fully, been theirs in packaging their coverages so that 
the public feels the need for more than one kind of 
coverage, in insuring already insured dependents, and 
in not too carefully underwriting their business. 

Steps are being taken to overcome this with full 
recognition of the fact that it results in unnecessary 
and wasteful insurance cost to the public, unsound in- 
surance practice, and unsatisfactory relationships with 
the medical profession. It cannot be overcome at once, 
however, nor can it ever be completely eliminated; 
particularly in the instance of fraudulently minded 
policyholders. It is hoped, however, that the advance- 
ment of major medical and comprehensive coverages 
will provide the major step in overcoming this problem. 

Members of the medical profession are in a key 
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position to bring about increased understanding and 
cooperation between the patient and the insurance 
companies. Their counsel, their understanding of the 
subject, can be of inestimable assistance in accom- 
plishing a joint and common enterprise in which the 
beneficiary will be the American public. 

2. A second area for consideration is the develop- 
ment of a public understanding, and acceptance of the 
principles of deductibles and coinsurance. The basic 
concept of what the public wants and needs as pro- 
tection against the costs of medical care has not yet 
crystallized. Certain it is that the public has become 
accustomed to forms of protection which provide pay- 
ment for small bills. The experience of one insurance 
company reveals that 30% of its claims under tradi- 
tional hospital and surgical insurance involved medical 
expenses of less than $25. This means that evidence 
of the existence of the protection is more frequent, 
and hence more to the immediate liking. 

However, small claims result in high administrative 
costs. It means that bills are paid which are not of 
serious financial consequence and hence which could 
be handled by budgeting. It results in higher cost of 
insurance protection if the costs of financially serious 
illnesses are also to be insured. Perhaps the public 
may choose this, nonetheless. It must be recognized 
that the public today is geared to an installment pay- 
ment economy. Many of its decisions are consequently 
based upon this premise. 

However, the ultimate selection by the public should 
be based upon a sound understanding of the nature of 
the various forms of insurance available to it and the 
elements which enter into their costs. In the instance 
of automobile collision insurance, once aware of these 
factors, the public clearly showed a preference for the 
deductible approach. It is to be recognized that the 
insurance mechanism fulfills its primary function when 
it provides pretection against the unusually high medi- 
cal bill and not when used to pre-pay the cost of small, 
budgetable expenses. 

3. A third area for consideration is continued ex- 
periment and development among private insurers. It 
has been demonstrated that major medical expense in- 
surance is a developing process. Its variations are 
many. Eventually these will solidify in the best in- 
terest of the public. Before this can be done, however, 
a great deal has to be learned from research and from 
experience. Medical costs, their nature and their 
incidence, have to be examined, more about their sub- 
jective nature must be learned. Insurance experience, 
on an inter-company basis, would be helpful but varie- 


ties of coverages and approaches make this virtually 
impossible at this time. 

Attention must be paid to the rapid evolution pro- 
ceeding in the fields of medical care and medical eco- 
nomics to be certain that insurance serves the public 
in the best possible manner. Examination of various 
approaches to claim costs control will become increas- 
ingly necessary as this form of insurance grows, in or- 
der to avoid unnecessary or unwarranted claims. Ex- 
penses surrounding the writing of insurance should be, 
and are, a constant source of study. Both these will re- 
sult in keeping the cost of insurance to the public at a 
minimum. Hence the insurance process is, in many 
ways, a constant one of self-examination, of re-evalua- 
tion, of resolving impressions into facts. 

4. A final area for consideration is one which also 
lies with the insurance companies, that of education: 
education of the public, of those who employ others 
and hence are present or potential purchasers of group 
insurance, of those who provide or administer the 
various forms of medical care, and of insurance com- 
pany personnel. Too little is known about major medi- 
cal expense insurance; what its purposes are, how it 
functions, and how it fits into a personal or group 
insurance program as an integral and important part. 


A broad educational program can serve to bring about 
such an understanding, and hence to supplement the 


preceding areas of consideration. It can serve to 
create a public attitude which will make major medical 
expense insurance a sound and workable device. 

The development of major medical expense and com- 
prehensive insurance is an important step forward ir 
helping the American people meet the financial costs 
of medical care. As this form of protection becomes 
more widespread, sizable medical bills will cease to be 
the financial and economic problem they are to mil- 
lions of individuals today. It is the answer to the as- 
sertion that health insurance is not paying a large 
enough portion of the nation’s health bill. 


The insurance principles continued in the major 
medical approach are sound. The avoidance of smaller 
bills and utilization of the premium for large bills 
which might otherwise result in financial disaster are 
the objectives. Major medical insurance should prove 
to be an important contribution to the well-being and 
increased standard of living of the American people. 


Acknowledgment: Many of the figures on federal expenditures, as 
cited in this article, came from the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 
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Interest Rates—In Transition 


ATE of interest earned by 91 life insurance 
companies of the United States, in 1955 at 
3.93 per cent, was higher than the rate attained 
by these companies in any other year since 1942, 
when it was 3.96 per cent. 

At the present time, the question of interest 
rates is one of absorbing national import. Wash- 
ington, Wall Street and, in fact, economic savants 
all over the United States appreciate that the 
well-being of the people can be determined by 
the policy or lack of policy on interest evolved by 
the Administration, by Congress, and by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Until the recent economic 
era, when control of interest rate was ordered, 
prosperity and/or inflation was accompanied by 
high interest rates. 

The problem, currently, seems to resolve itself 
into a simple question: can a transition be made 
from controlled rates to a free market without 
causing either gross inflation or serious de- 
pression? 

THE SPECTATOR has no intention, herein, of 
endeavoring to answer that poser. To life com- 
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panies, a sound solution for the question is of 
fundamental importance, because it relates both 
to corporate progress and solvency, as well as 
to the savings which can be apportioned to policy- 
holding owners. 

As most people know, interest rates with mor- 
tality gains and expenses are the triune factors 
upon which rest the strength and growth of legal 
reserve life insurance. Before and after the turn 
of the century, the interest rates calculated in 
the mortality tables were assumed on a 4 per 
cent earning capacity. With that interest rate, 
the companies in those days could earn enough 
to pay policyholders dividends large enough to 
make protection popular. 

Declining interest rates on sound investments 
made it necessary to reconstruct mortality tables 
with 3 and 3% per cent interest assumptions. 
Until 1930, the majority of the companies earned 
a gross interest rate of 5 per cent and over. From 
that date, interest earnings trended markedly 
downward. It became increasingly difficult to 

Continued on page 102 
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Ocean Marine Insurance Vs 


THE SPECTATOR'S annual study of U. S. ocean marine 


premiums and losses (Tables on pages 104 to 107) is 


aligned this year with the much larger values in the U. S. 


shipping industry and in monthly exports and imports. 


aM Marine insurance pre- 


miums, written by American com- 
panies and foreign companies with 
American branches, amounted in 
1955 to $171,680,000. Against these 
premiums there were losses paid 
amounting to $94,306,000. The ratio 
of premiums to losses was 64.9 per 
cent. While this ratio is high, as 
contrasted with other peace time 
years, it nevertheless allows a rea- 
sonable margin of profit. Compared 
with recent fire and automobile loss 
experience, the Ocean Marine mar- 
gin seems most favorable. 

The fact which is thought most 
provocative, however, in connection 
with the Ocean Marine results 
seems to be not in the volume there- 
of or the loss record attained, but 
rather in the small amount of pre- 
miums written in relation to the 
potential as represented by the 
value of ships and cargo involved 
in American trade. 


$2.5 Billion Values 


The value of cargo ships of Amer- 
ican registry or ownership is es- 
timated at $1,000,000,000. To this 
amount can be added at least $1,- 
500,000,000 as the value of ships of 
foreign registry or ownership which 
are used either exclusively or 
largely in American trade. 

In addition to this value of ships 
in American trade, there is to be 
considered the total value of the 
imports and exports carried as 
cargo in these ships. In 1955 the 
value of monthly exports was $780,- 
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500,000 in general cargo and $31,- 
700,000 more in tanker cargoes. 
This represents a total value of ex- 
perts of $812,200,000 monthly, or 
$9,746,400,000 annually. General 
cargo imports averaged $609,000,- 
000 monthly in 1955, while there 
were imports valued at $102,600,- 
000 more in tanker cargoes. This 
again represents total values of 
$711,600,000 in imports monthly or 
$8,539,200,000 annually. 


Monthly Figures 
In 1956 average monthly general 


cargo exports were valued at $912,- 
400,000 with tanker exports $42,- 


300,000, for a total value of $954,- 
700,000 in monthly exports and 
$11,456,400,000 annually. There 
was $664,000,000 of general cargo 
imports and $121,300,000 tanker 
cargo imports in 1956 for a total 
value of $785,300,000 monthly and 
$9,423,600,000 annually. 


Share Not Adequate 


The total value of ships used in 
American trade of $2,500,000,000 
added to total annual exports of 
$11,456,000,000 and the total an- 
nual imports of $9,424,000,000 in- 
dicates that annual insurable values 
are an aggregate of $23,380,000,000 











Ten Leading Companies in Ocean Marine Premiums 


Company and Location Rank 


Insurance Co. of North America...... 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Home... ‘ 2 
New York, New York 
Firemans Fund. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Atlantic Mutual... 
New York, New York 
American Steamship. .... 
New York, New York 
Federal. . : 
Holland Township, N. J. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Automobile... .. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Fire... 
Hartford, Conn. 
Continental... . 
New York, New York 


Premiums Losses Paid Ratio 
(000 omitted) %o 
$13,146 $7,230 55.0 


10,097 6,286 62.8 


7,404 4,589 62.0 


6,139 3,060 49.9 


5,076 2,877 56.0 


4,974 1,857 37.3 


4,260 2,641 62.0 


4,253 2,425 57.1 


3,897 1,961 50.9 


3,755 2,174 57.8 
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Leading Companies with Favorable Loss Ratios 
Rank 


Company and Location 


Centenial........ 

New York, New York 
Federal. 

Holland Township, N. J. 
United States Fire 

New York, New York 
Atlantic Mutual... x 

New York, New York 
Hartford Fire... 

Hartford, Conn. 
Great American 

New York, New York 
Westchester... ; 

New York, New York 
North River 

New York, New York 
Insurance Co. of North America 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aetna Fire. . 

Hartford, Conn. 








Premiums Losses Paid Ratio 
(000 omitted) % 
$1,645 $ 384 23.4 


4,974 1,857 37.3 


2,838 1,341 47.3 


6,139 3,060 49.9 


3,897 1,961 
2,200 1,118 
2,326 1,193 
1,729 916 
13,146 


3,579 




















in 1956. It would seem that the es- 
timated premium volume for 1956 
of $180,000,000 was not an ade- 
quate share of premiums to be re- 
ceived by American underwriters. 

There are various reasons, of 
course, advanced as to why insur- 
ance on American ships and cargo 
is placed with foreign companies in 
foreign countries. These reasons 
include the high American tax cost 
which must be added to the pre- 
mium unit. Also of prime im- 
portance is the lack of Ocean 
Marine insurance facilities in 
American companies. There are a 
number of large insurance com- 
panies in the country which are not 
now underwriting Ocean Marine 
but which if they had proper man- 
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power available would be able to 
enter the market. As a matter of 
fact, a large number of the com- 
panies which do accept Ocean 
Marine insurance are only getting 
token premium volume. 


Wise Idea 

Perhaps it might be a wise idea 
if some of these American carriers 
would send their personnel direc- 
tors to England or some other for- 
eign country and secure a number 
of experienced underwriters and 
therewith enter America as a sub- 
stantial factor in the international 
Ocean Marine insurance field. As 
a matter of reason, America can- 
not be wholly self-supporting in 
the field of international commerce 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 
Editor 


and shipping without having ade- 
quate Ocean Marine insurance fa- 
cilities domestically domiciled. If 
our foreign trade is to expand on 
a sound basis so must our insur- 
ance underwriting. 


Studies of Loss Ratios 

A table on pages 104 to 107 show- 
ing the premiums and losses of 
Ocean Marine insurance in U. S. 
companies is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first shows the results 
of direct writing capital stock com- 
panies in Ocean Marine underwrit- 
ing. These companies produced 
$155,498,000 in premiums. They 
had losses paid of $85,541,000 and 
a loss ratio of 55.1 per cent. Rein- 
surance companies had a premium 
volume of $4,164,000 with losses 
paid of $2,375,000 and a loss ratio 
of 57.0 per cent. Mutual companies 
had premium volume aggregating 
$12,018,000 and losses paid of $6,- 
390,000. Their loss ratio was 53.3 
per cent. 

Two additional tables on these 
pages show ten leading companies 
in premium volume and the ten 
companies with excess of $1,645,- 
000 in premiums which have the 
ten most favorable loss ratios. It 
is interesting, if not necessarily 
significant, that four of the ten 
largest underwriters are included 
in the ten having the lowest loss 
rates. “There may be naught in 
this,—and yet.” 

See Ocean Marine Table on 

pages 104 to 107. 





How People Buy 


Life Insurance 


ARRIED men during 1955 

bought 77 per cent of all 
male policies and had an average 
of $10,000 per policy. Married 
women bought only 59 per cent of 
the Female policies, but their 
average policy was smaller, being 
$2,400. 

On the other hand, widows and 
divorcees bought larger policies 
than wives, taking out an average 
contract of $4,900. Divorced and 
widowed men, however, bought 
slightly less than their married 
brethren, securing an average of 
$9,100. 

These and a wealth of other in- 
teresting facts are revealed in 
“Life Insurance Buying,” an anal- 
ysis of ordinary life insurance 
purchases in the United States 
during 1955. Statistics were com- 
piled from buyer studies con- 
ducted by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
The booklet was published by the 
Division of Statistics and Re- 
search of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

The chart at right presents 
graphically the book’s comparisons 
between 1955 figures and those for 
1949. The Institute points out that 
in 1949, ordinary policies under 
$1,000 were excluded. Such poli- 
cies have been included in 1955, 
and this inclusion should be taken 
into consideration when compar- 
ing the two years. 

The book also analyzes pur- 
chases segregated according to oc- 
cupation. Below the top brackets 
covering executives and profes- 
sional men, salesmen took the 
third highest average policy—up 
around $11,000. 

Women executives purchased 
policies averaging $20,200 in size, 
as contrasted with the male exec- 
utives whose purchases averaged 
$16,800 in size. 
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Like the automobile industry 
which recognizes the one-car fam- 
ily as a good sales source and 
aims to make them a two-car fam- 
ily, insurance sells best to those 
who are already owners. They 
tend to buy more and bigger poli- 
cies. Of men buying insurance in 
1955, 19 per cent owned $15,000 
or more previously, 15 per cent 
owned $10,000 and above, and 18 
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per cent owned between $5,000 
and $9,999. These same purchas- 
ers bought the largest policies, 
averaging $9,000 and upwards. 

Of all male buyers in 1955, 36 
per cent had not previously car- 
ried insurance. However, these 
made the smallest average pur- 
chase—a policy of $3,400. The 
statisticians also noted that 27 
per cent of male buyers had 
bought from the same company 
before, and 37 per cent had been 
insured in another company. 

At first glance, limited payment 
life is the most popular contract 
with insurance-buying men since 
25 per cent selected this type. 
However, we find that the average 
amount sold in this category is 
only $2,800. Whole life contracts, 
however, were purchased by 22 
per cent of the men and the aver- 
age policy was $9,200. 


INCOME OF INSURED 
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What Happened in 1956? 


Previewing final financial results from last 





year, THE SPECTATOR summarizes hundreds 
of early company statements. The answer: 
1956 was worse (fire and casualty) and bet- 


\ HAT does the record show 


for 1956’s results? 

Complete industry aggregates 
for insurance have not been com- 
piled yet. Nevertheless, most com- 
panies and industry trade groups 
have announced preliminary re- 
sults for last year. 

So we know that, in 1956: 

Life insurance plunged ahead 
with huge gains in premiums, as- 
sets and benefits paid. 

Accident and health insurance, 
still struggling to hold off federal 
interference on one hand, used 
the other hand to build up spec- 
tacular gains. 

Fire and casualty companies 
were “clobbered”—hit hard—by 
losses in major lines but managed 
to maintain the steady rise in pre- 
mium volume. 

To get behind these headlines, 
THE SPECTATOR has kept close 
track of news reports about 1956. 
Enough of these are at hand now 
to understand the details. 

Three out of every five fire and 
casualty companies have, in pre- 
liminary figures, reported losses 
on underwriting operating opera- 
tions. 


One in Five Gained 


Another one of those five com- 
panies has worded the prelimi- 
nary statement so that it is not 
clear whether they gained or lost 
on underwriting last year. So, at 
this point, we have only one com- 
pany in five reporting a definite 
gain on 1956 fire and casualty op- 
erations. 


Of course, in practically all 


cases these companies had invest- 
ment earnings sufficient to offset 
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ter (life) than we expected. 





LIFE INSURANCE TRENDS 





Purchases of New Life Insurance in U. S., in billions 
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Life Insurance Owned in U. S. at Year-End, in billions 
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Institute of Life Insurance. 





their underwriting losses. In a 
few cases, surpluses had to be 
reduced. 

Accompanying this bad news 
came several hopeful notes. Every 
report shows a rise in premium 
volume. This gain in written pre- 
miums ranged from 5% to 17%. 
Since it costs money to put new 
business on the books, this pre- 
mium rise, which swelled the un- 
earned premium reserve, could be 
counted as a cause of a portion 
of the underwriting losses. 

Other causes for these 1956 
losses, as listed in several of these 
preliminary statements, were: rise 





in both fire and auto losses, effect 
of inflation on auto claim costs, 
inadequate rates on these lines. 


Fire Losses 


Some of the facts behind these 
figures are easy to find. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters esti- 
mates fire damaged or destroyed 
property worth $989,290,000 last 
year, an increase of 11.8 per cent 
over the 1955 figure. 

However, as President Clinton 
L. Allen of the Aetna Insurance 
Group, puts it, “The adverse loss 

Continued on page 99 
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r.Wood, | Dont Blame You 


The debate continues on six-month continuous auto policy. Here an 


agent cites his own experience for two years with this policy form. 


By EDWARD E. STANSFIELD 


Stansfields' Agency 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Editor's note: In the October 1956 issue of THE SPECTATOR, a staff written article 
—''Where Does Mr. Agent Stand?"—reported on a meeting at which a group of 
independent fire and casualty agents heard outlined a new six-month, continuous 
auto policy. 

In the December 1956 issue, Thornley Wood, a prominent independent Philadelphia 
agent, issued a reply to that article calling his discussion “Everybody Loses on 
These Cripples." 

Now Mr. Stansfield replies briefly to Mr. Wood's article, citing figures from his 
agency's experience with General of America's Safeco Plan. 


auto policy because the billing, 
accounting, and collecting can be 
done inexpensively from the home 
office. But the insured still needs 
the local agent who owns the ex- 
pirations on his policies and can 
give the personal service direct 
writers fail to give. 


M. WOOD, I don’t blame 


you for fighting the Safeco Plan 
or anything that remotely re- 
sembles it. You evidently feel that 
the six-month continuous policy is 
a greater threat to your operation 
than the direct writing companies. 
For some agencies where most of 
the business is produced by sub- 
agents or brokers, you may be 
right. 

But that kind of production is 
not typical of most local agents. 
Many of us bring in all or the 
greater part of our business our- 
selves. I believe that the greatest 
threat we local agents face today 
is the threat of direct writing com- 
panies and the best answer to that 
threat is a policy in their range 
but receiving the local independent 
agent’s service. 

We’ve found this out from our 
experience with Safeco. A lot of 
our business is coming from the 
direct writing companies. You see, 
we’re not just trying to stem the 
tide; we are turning it back. 

Let’s be clear first on what we’re 
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Now let’s see what this combi- 
nation can do for a local agent. 
Below are results we have obtained 
in our agency during the past 24% 
years. 

These are our results. I’m sure 
we are not an isolated case. We 
couldn’t be, since I understand 
Safeco wrote $17 million in premi- 
ums last year, just three years 
after the company was started. 

Look over our results again in 
detail. First, we have more than 
tripled our net profit on private 
passenger automobile business in 

Continued on page 80 


talking about. We believe that a 
mere deviation in rate is not 
enough. Quality of product is 
essential. Coverage, indemnity, 
and service are more important 
than price. But price is a factor 
we cannot afford to overlook. 

In addition to compete with the 
direct writers, you need office 
methods as efficient as theirs. The 
Safeco plan uses a continuous 


(Private Passenger Automobile Business Only) 


Same Business Total Business 


Before Safeco with Safeco with Safeco 
(1953) (1956) (1956) 


Number of Risks 216 216 717 
Average annual premium...$ 34. $° 43." $ 43° 
Annual gross premiums 7,344. 9,288. 30,831. 
Annual gross commissions.. 1,616. (22%) 1,579.(17%) 5,241. (17%) 
Expenses 489. 1,625. 


Net Profit $1,090. 


*1. Up-grading Liability and Medical Coverage. 
2. Writing more policies with Comprehensive and Collision coverages 
included. 
** Does not include commissions from collateral lines written for 
new Safeco policyholders. 


$3,616.** 
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verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Theft of Safe 


The defendant had insured the 
contents of the plaintiff’s safe un- 
der a special burglary and robbery 
policy which read: “To indemnify 
the insured (a) for all loss of such 
property occasioned by SAFE 
BURGLARY which shall mean the 
felonious abstraction of such prop- 
erty from within a safe or vault 
in such premises, or while located 
elsewhere after removal therefrom 
by burglars, by any person or per- 
sons making felonious entry into 
the safe and also into the vault, if 
any, containing the safe, when the 
doors thereof are duly closed, and 
locked by at least one combination 
or time lock thereon; provided that 
such entry shall be made by actual 
force and violence of which there 
shall be visible marks made by 
tools, explosives, electricity, gas or 
other chemicals, upon the exterior 
of (a) said doors of the safe and 
of the vault, if any, containing the 
safe, if entry is made through such 
doors, or (b) the top, bottom or 
walls of the safe and of the vault, 
through which entry is made, if not 
made through such doors.” 

During the term of the policy, 
someone entered the plaintiff’s 
premises at night and removed his 
safe which contained cash and se- 
curities. Entry to the premises was 
made by forcibly opening doors 
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leading to the office where the safe 
was. The safe was closed and locked 
and was equipped with combination 
time locks as required by the policy. 
The safe had not been recovered. 

The defendant rejected the claim 
contending that the plaintiff had 
failed to prove that entry to the 
safe was made by force and vio- 
lence, leaving visible marks. The 
trial court sustained the defend- 
ant’s position. 


Appellate Affirms 


On appeal, the appellate court af- 
firmed the lower court, saying: 
“We had occasion to consider a 





"Ten thousand dollars! You mean you'd 
actually pay more than he's worth?" 


similar contention in Voelker v. 
Combined Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Fla., 73 So. 403. In that case, 
the plaintiff relied wholly upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence in an attempt 
to recover under an insurance pol- 
icy. We discussed in some detail 
the standard of proof required, and 
we held that in the ordinary case 
inference could not be pyramided 
upon inference to bring the factual 
situation within the terms of the 
policy. In the instant case, we must 
infer from the circumstances that 
the plaintiff’s premises were feloni- 
ously entered, by force and vio- 
lence, and that the crime there com- 
mitted amounts to burglary, the 
safe having been carried off. 

“We may also infer that the 
felons who took the safe would open 
it, but under the Voelker case, 
supra, we would enter the forbidden 
realm of speculation if we were to 
infer that the opening of the safe 
left marks upon it, which would 
bring the case within the terms of 
the policy. We would also be specu- 
lating if we were to say that the 
safe could not have been opened 
without leaving marks. We, there- 
fore, are constrained to hold that 
no error in the ruling of the court 
below is made to appear. Accord- 
ingly, the judgment appealed from 
must be, and it is hereby affirmed.” 


Free Care in Veterans Hospital 


A veteran of World War II was 
affected with poliomyelitis and 
admitted to a Veterans Hospital 
under a federal statute (38 U. S. 
C. A Sec. 706). He remained for 
about a year and was released. 

He had insurance at the time in 
the form of a “poliomyelitis ex- 
pense policy.” The policy agreed to 
pay him “for expenses actually in- 
curred” by him. 


Rights Assigned 


The Veteran’s Administration 
had taken an assignment from him 
of his rights under the policy upon 
his admission to the hospital and 
made claim under the policy. 

The insurer refused to recognize 
the charges as “expenses actually 
incurred by the Insured” upon the 
ground that the insured had quali- 
fied for admission under section 
706 as a veteran entitled to free 
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care and treatment; that in this 
situation the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion was without authority to make 
any charge against him; and that 
any charge attempted to be made 
against him would not be a legal 
obligation. 


Government Sues 


The Government then brought 
this suit against the insurer, under 
the assignment taken by the Admin- 
istrator to recover on the policy. 
The courts, however, refused to al- 
low the Government to recover, 
saying: 

“What may be the legal right of 
the Administrator to take and en- 
force an assignment from the vet- 
eran of such obligation or liability 
as a third party may have to him 
for his care and treatment, we do 
not believe that there is any occa- 
sion for us here generally to con- 
sider. The regulation does not 
purport to require a veteran to ex- 
ecute such an assignment as a con- 
dition to his admission, nor do we 
think that the Administrator would 
have any right under the proviso of 
#706 to impose such a condition. 
But the question of the right of the 
veteran to give and the Administra- 
tor to accept a voluntary assign- 
ment of such a right, whether done 
on the veteran’s own initiative or 
on the Administrator’s request, is 
a different matter. Compare Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. v. Furlong, 10 
Cir., 219 F. 2d 726, in which the 
court seems, at least impliedly, to 
have given recognition to such a 
right in the Administrator. 

“In any such voluntary assign- 
ment made, however, the Adminis- 
trator would in any event not be 
able to obtain more legally than 
the veteran himself had. Here, the 
veteran had a right under his policy 
to have the insurer pay him only 
‘for expenses actually incurred’ by 
him. And what he was entitled 
under the statute to have furnished 
to him as a veteran beneficence, 
without obligation of any nature on 
his part therefor, and what he so 
accepted, could hardly legally be 
said, we think, to represent. ‘ex- 
penses actually incurred by. the 
Insured.’ 

“‘Incur emphasizes the idea of 
liability . . .. Webster’s New Inter- 


Continued on page 68 
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85 reasons 
why so many 
agents find 
the American 
Casualty 
franchise 
the most 
valuable in 
the business 


A Partial List of Coverages 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Attractive Commercial Programs 

Auto Clubs—Aviation Accident 

Blanket Medical Expense 

Camp and Student Plans 

Cancer and Dread Disease 

Credit Disability 

Group and Franchise 

Guaranteed Renewable 

Key Man 

Major Hospital & Medical Expense 
(Group and Individual) 

Special Risks 

Student Protection 

Trip Accident including Baggage 

Volunteer Firemen Plans 


AUTOMOBILE 


All forms of coverage on commercial and 
private cars including Death and Disabil- 
ity; Uninsured Motorist 
Composite and Retrospective Rating 

for Fleet and Commercial Business 


BURGLARY & PLATE GLASS 


Accounts Receivable 

Bank Burglary & Robbery 

Comprehensive Property Policy 

“M” Policy (One contract eliminates 15 
standard forms) 

“MSM” (Money, Securities, Merchandise) 

“"3-D’' Comprehensive Crime 

Valuable Papers 


FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Contract Bonds 

Court Bonds—Judicial, Fiduciary 
Fidelity Bonds 

Forgery Bonds—Depositors 
License and Permit Bonds 
Miscellaneous Surety Bonds 
Public Official Bonds 


FIRE 


Additional Living Expense 
Builders Risk 

Business Interruption 
Extended Coverage 
Leasehold Interest 

legal Liability 

Multiple Location Forms 
Profits and Commissions 
Rent Insurance 

Sprinkler Leakage 


GENERAL LIABILITY 


All forms of Comprehensive Personal and 
Commercial Liability 

Boiler and Machinery 

Composite and Retrospective Rating 

Contractual & Elevator Liability 

Errors and Omissions 

Farmers’ Liability 

M. & C.—O.L. & T. Liability 

Malpractice & Professional Liability 

Products & Protective Liability 


MARINE 


Agricultural Machinery 
Bailee’s Coverage 
Commercial Hull 
Contractors’ Equipment 
instalment Sales Floaters 
Jewelry, Furs, Comeras 
Miscellaneous Floaters 
Ocean Cargo 

Personal Property Floater 
Protection and Indemnity 
Transportation 

Yacht 


MULTIPLE PERIL 


Comprehensive Dwelling 
Comprehensive Property Policy 
Homeowners 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 
COMPANY 


READING 


Affiliate Companies 
AMERICAN AVIATION & GENERAL 
VALLEY FORGE LIFE 


Unusually Attractive Facilities 





verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Theft of Safe 


The defendant had insured the 
contents of the plaintiff’s safe un- 
der a special burglary and robbery 
policy which read: “To indemnify 
the insured (a) for all loss of such 
property occasioned by SAFE 
BURGLARY which shall mean the 
felonious abstraction of such prop- 
erty from within a safe or vault 
in such premises, or while located 
elsewhere after removal therefrom 
by burglars, by any person or per- 
sons making felonious entry into 
the safe and also into the vault, if 
any, containing the safe, when the 
doors thereof are duly closed, and 
locked by at least one combination 
or time lock thereon; provided that 
such entry shall be made by actual 
force and violence of which there 
shall be visible marks made by 
tools, explosives, electricity, gas or 
other chemicals, upon the exterior 
of (a) said doors of the safe and 
of the vault, if any, containing the 
safe, if entry is made through such 
doors, or (b) the top, bottom or 
walls of the safe and of the vault, 
through which entry is made, if not 
made through such doors.” 

During the term of the policy, 
someone entered the plaintiff’s 
premises at night and removed his 
safe which contained cash and se- 
curities. Entry to the premises was 
made by forcibly opening doors 
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leading to the office where the safe 
was. The safe was closed and locked 
and was equipped with combination 
time locks as required by the policy. 
The safe had not been recovered. 

The defendant rejected the claim 
contending that the plaintiff had 
failed to prove that entry to the 
safe was made by force and vio- 
lence, leaving visible marks. The 
trial court sustained the defend- 
ant’s position. 


Appellate Affirms 


On appeal, the appellate court af- 
firmed the lower court, saying: 
“We had occasion to consider a 





"Ten thousand dollars! You mean you'd 
actually pay more than he's worth?" 


similar contention in Voelker v. 
Combined Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Fla., 73 So. 403. In that case, 
the plaintiff relied wholly upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence in an attempt 
to recover under an insurance pol- 
icy. We discussed in some detail 
the standard of proof required, and 
we held that in the ordinary case 
inference could not be pyramided 
upon inference to bring the factual 
situation within the terms of the 
policy. In the instant case, we must 
infer from the circumstances that 
the plaintiff’s premises were feloni- 
ously entered, by force and vio- 
lence, and that the crime there com- 
mitted amounts to burglary, the 
safe having been carried off. 

“We may also infer that the 
felons who took the safe would open 
it, but under the Voelker case, 
supra, we would enter the forbidden 
realm of speculation if we were to 
infer that the opening of the safe 
left marks upon it, which would 
bring the case within the terms of 
the policy. We would also be specu- 
lating if we were to say that the 
safe could not have been opened 
without leaving marks. We, there- 
fore, are constrained to hold that 
no error in the ruling of the court 
below is made to appear. Accord- 
ingly, the judgment appealed from 
must be, and it is hereby affirmed.” 


Free Care in Veterans Hospital 


A veteran of World War II was 
affected with poliomyelitis and 
admitted to a Veterans Hospital 
under a federal statute (38 U. S. 
C. A Sec. 706). He remained for 
about a year and was released. 

He had insurance at the time in 
the form of a “poliomyelitis ex- 
pense policy.” The policy agreed to 
pay him “for expenses actually in- 
curred” by him. 


Rights Assigned 


The Veteran’s Administration 
had taken an assignment from him 
of his rights under the policy upon 
his admission to the hospital and 
made claim under the policy. 

The insurer refused to recognize 
the charges as “expenses actually 
incurred by the Insured” upon the 
ground that the insured had quali- 
fied for admission under section 
706 as a veteran entitled to free 
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care and treatment; that in this 
situation the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion was without authority to make 
any charge against him; and that 
any charge attempted to be made 
against him would not be a legal 
obligation. 


Government Sues 


The Government then brought 
this suit against the insurer, under 
the assignment taken by the Admin- 
istrator to recover on the policy. 
The courts, however, refused to al- 
low the Government to recover, 
saying: 

“What may be the legal right of 
the Administrator to take and en- 
force an assignment from the vet- 
eran of such obligation or liability 
as a third party may have to him 
for his care and treatment, we do 
not believe that there is any occa- 
sion for us here generally to con- 
sider. The regulation does not 
purport to require a veteran to ex- 
ecute such an assignment as a con- 
dition to his admission, nor do we 
think that the Administrator would 
have any right under the proviso of 
#706 to impose such a condition. 
But the question of the right of the 
veteran to give and the Administra- 
tor to accept a voluntary assign- 
ment of such a right, whether done 
on the veteran’s own initiative or 
on the Administrator’s request, is 
a different matter. Compare Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. v. Furlong, 10 
Cir., 219 F. 2d 726, in which the 
court seems, at least impliedly, to 
have given recognition to such a 
right in the Administrator. 

“In any such voluntary assign- 
ment made, however, the Adminis- 
trator would in any event not be 
able to obtain more legally than 
the veteran himself had. Here, the 
veteran had a right under his policy 
to have the insurer pay him only 
‘for expenses actually incurred’ by 
him. And what he was entitled 
under the statute to have furnished 
to him as a veteran beneficence, 
without obligation of any nature on 
his part therefor, and what he so 
accepted, could hardly legally be 
said, we think, to represent. ‘ex- 
penses actually incurred by. the 
Insured.’ 

“‘Incur emphasizes the idea of 
liability . . .” Webster’s New Inter- 


Continued on page 68 
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85 reasons 
why so many 
agents find 
the American 
Casualty 
franchise 
the most 
valuable in 
the business 


A Partial List of Coverages 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Attractive Commercial Programs 

Auto Clubs—Aviation Accident 

Blanket Medical Expense 

Camp and Student Plans 

Cancer and Dread Disease 

Credit Disability 

Group and Franchise 

Guaranteed Renewable 

Key Man 

Major Hospital & Medical Expense 
(Group and Individual) 

Special Risks 

Student Protection 

Trip Accident including Baggage 

Volunteer Firemen Plans 


AUTOMOBILE 
All forms of coverage on commercial and 
private cars including Death and Disabil- 
ity; Uninsured Motorist 
Composite and Retrospective Rating 

for Fleet and Commercial Business 


BURGLARY & PLATE GLASS 


Accounts Receivable 

Bank Burglary & Robbery 

Comprehensive Property Policy 

“M” Policy (One contract eliminates 15 
standard forms) 

“MSM” (Money, Securities, Merchandise) 

*3-D’’ Comprehensive Crime 

Valuable Papers 


FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Contract Bonds 

Court Bonds—Judicial, Fiduciary 
Fidelity Bonds 

Forgery Bonds—Depositors 
License and Permit Bonds 
Miscellaneous Surety Bonds 
Public Official Bonds 


FIRE 


Additional Living Expense 
Builders Risk 

Business Interruption 
Extended Coverage 
Leasehold Interest 

Legal Liability 

Multiple Location Forms 
Profits and Commissions 
Rent Insurance 

Sprinkler Leakage 


GENERAL LIABILITY 


All forms of Comprehensive Personal and 
Commercial Liability 

Boiler and Machinery 

Composite and Retrospective Rating 

Contractual & Elevator Liability 

Errors and Omissions 

Farmers’ Liability 

M. & C.—O.L. & T. Liability 

Malpractice & Professional Liability 

Products & Protective Liability 


MARINE 


Agricultural Machinery 
Bailee’s Coverage 
Commercial Hull 
Contractors’ Equipment 
Instalment Sales Floaters 
Jewelry, Furs, Cameras 
Miscellaneous Floaters 
Ocean Cargo 

Personal Property Floater 
Protection and Indemnity 
Transportation 

Yacht 


MULTIPLE PERIL 


Comprehensive Dwelling 
Comprehensive Property Policy 
Homeowners 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 
COMPANY 


a nO 


Affiliate Companies 
AMERICAN AVIATION & GENERAL 
VALLEY FORGE LIFE 


Unusually Attractive Facilities 





Verdict 


Continued from page 67 


national Dictionary. Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary similarly points to this 
inherency in its definition of the 
term incur: ‘To have liabilities 
thrust upon one by act or operation 
of law...’ Also, there are examples 
in specific legal situations, where it 
has been held that a thing for which 
there exists no obligation to pay, 
either express or implied, cannot in 
law be claimed to constitute an ‘ex- 
pense incurred.’ 

“What has been said seems to us 
sufficient to demonstrate the lack of 
any right on the part of the insured, 
and so also on the part of the Ad- 
ministrator, to recover on the policy 
for the care and treatment fur- 
nished to the veteran, under the 
provisions of #706. The summary 
of the situation made by the trial 
court may be repeated: ‘The court 
is impressed with the unreality of 
the position that Kinnier (the in- 





sured) has incurred any expense 
whose payment by him to plaintiff 
was ever demanded, insisted upon 
or even expected by plaintiff. The 
claim of any debt on his part for 
that expense is a sham or pretense. 
It lacks that quality of “actuality” 
which, the policy declares, must 
characterize the “incurred expense”’ 
to support a recovery by Kinnier 
from defendant’.” 

(United States v. St. Paul Mercury 
Indemnity Co., U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Eighth Circuit, December 4, 
1956.) 


Another Veterans’ Case 


While on the subject of veterans, 
we would like to cite the case of 
U.S. v. Plesha et al, decided by the 
U. S. Supreme Court on January 14, 
1957. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940 provided that 
men inducted into the armed forces 
would continue to receive the pro- 
tection of previously purchased 
commercial life insurance while in 
the service without paying pre- 


miums. The insurance companies 
were required to keep the policies 
in force for one year after their 
period of service ended even though 
no payments were made by the men. 
The Government assured the com- 
panies that the premiums would be 
paid by giving its promissory 
certificate to the companies. 


Lapsed Policies 


The respondents were soldiers 
who had entered the Army and in- 
voked the benefits of the Act. After 
leaving the service they were noti- 
fied by the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion that unless they paid the back 
premiums with interest their poli- 
cies would lapse. The respondents 
allowed the policies to lapse and the 
Government paid the insurance 
companies the back premiums after 
first deducting the cash surrender 
value of the policies. 


Supreme Court Opinion 


The Government sued the policy- 
holders, contending that it had a 








INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks . 


United States Government bonds 


State, County and Municipal bonds 


Preferred stocks 
Common stocks 
Home office ... 


Accrued interest . 


Premium balances (not over 90 days) 


Tota] admitted assets 


..$ 1,040,810.50 


3,486,141.27 
6,203,799.94 
383,713.00 
3,192,990.00 
64,578.90 
75,905.70 
751,869.31 


Reserve for adjustment expense 


liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 





..$15,199,808.62 


Unearned premiums 


Reserve for losses 


Reserve for taxes 
Dividends to stockholders 


Reserve for commissions and other 


Voluntary reserve 


Surplus to Policyholders 


LIABILITIES 


$ 7,247,915.31 
1,491,864.58 
76,964.79 
42,822.74 
50,000.00 


448,749.79 


$1,000,000.00 
. 4,091,491.41 
750,000.00 


5,841,491.41 





... .$15,199,808.62 


Note: Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the rc quirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
If bonds and stocks were valued at December 31, 1956 market quotations, the Admitted Assets would be $14,433,649.77 and the 
Surplus to Policyholders $5,075,332.56. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Pro Rata 


REINSURANCE 


Excess of Loss 


Catastrophe 
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right to be reimbursed for these 
payments. However, the Supreme 
Court held that the soldiers had no 
statutory or contractual obligations 
to the Government to repay the 
premiums. The contract prepared 
by the Veteran’s Administration 
contained no suggestion that the 
soldiers would be expected to reim- 
burse the Government for its pay- 
ment of the premiums if the policies 
lapsed. “Had the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration construed the Act as im- 
posing such a liability on soldiers, 
we think it would have mentioned 
the obligation in the contract that 
it asked them to sign.” 


Wife's Right to Consortium 


The plaintiff's husband was in- 
jured in an automobile accident. 
She sued the defendant claiming 
that his negligence caused her hus- 
band’s injuries and hence she “has 
been permanently deprived of the 
aid, services, support, affection, so- 
ciety, companionship, and _ con- 
sortium, including sexual relations, 
of her said husband.” 

The defendant moved to dismiss 
the suit contending that there was 
no such cause of action in Iowa. 
The lower court granted the motion 
and dismissed the case, but the 
Supreme Court reversed the lower 
court and held that there should be 
a cause of action. The majority of 
the Supreme Court felt that today 
a wife has equal standing with her 
husband. Since a husband has a 
cause of action for loss of con- 
sortium when his wife is injured, 
she also should have an equal right. 

There was a vigorous dissenting 
opinion which pointed out that “the 
overwhelming weight of authority 
in the nation is contrary to the 
majority opinion. Most cases are 
based on the principle that re- 
covery by plaintiff would con- 
stitute double recovery for the same 
act of negligence.” 

(Acuff v. Schmit, Iowa Supreme 
Court, September 18, 1956.) 

Although the Acuff case is con- 
trary to the majority of decisions, 
as pointed out in the dissenting 
opinion, many carriers are requir- 
ing that releases be signed by the 
wife also when the husband is 
injured. It is a worthwhile pre- 
caution. 
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THE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


(continued) 


Last month we discussed the potentials of this policy 
in bringing new business and new profits. Here are some 


further points to bear in mind: 


@ It has the compelling sales advantage of costing less (than 
the same coverages bought separately). In other words, it 

° ee 4 . °°” 
has the perennial appeal of “the large economy size —of 


more for less. 


It puts your assured completely “in your lap.” He has but 
one agency to deal with in the event of almost any loss likely 


to occur to him as a property owner. This is a plus for you both. 


It simplifies your office routine, since there is but one policy 
to write, one expiration date to keep track of, and one 
billing date. 


It identifies your agency at once as a professional, up-to-date 
office abreast of modern needs and modern ways of meeting 
them. As much as anything, it stamps you personally as a 
professional. 


PLM OFFERS YOU: 


A Homeowners Poticy with especially attractive pro- 
visions certain to appeal to you and your prospects. 
Your assureds pay 20% less for this package policy; 
and they may also anticipate a generous dividend on 
top of that. Thus you offer them a double saving. And— 
we offer you effective selling helps free. Why not drop 


us a line. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
‘In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 
P 


ENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e PLM Building Phila. 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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sales briefs... 


A Word on Account Selling 


By Mel Blackburn, CPCU 


March 1. New products are 
news. The introduction of the 
latest property packages in the 
commercial field creates a brand- 
new market for the alert agent. 


March 2. Basically, there are 
three major areas of business— 
personal accounts, commercial ac- 
counts, and industrial accounts. 


March 3. The mass market of 
opportunity lies in the areas of 
personal and consumer accounts. 


March 4. The multi-peril pack- 
age approach was successfully in- 
troduced several years ago in the 
personal accounts field because of 
homogeneity of such risks—they 
are alike in nature and therefore 
comparable in size. 


March 5. A series of personal 
lines packages with graduated de- 
grees of protection are serving 
the needs of personal accounts 
and beginning to show the pre- 
dicted sales results. 


March 6. Similarly, although 
coming somewhat later than the 
personal packages, and not initial- 
ly providing third party liability, 
a series of commercial models 
have been developed. 
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March 7. These new models are 
tested in the market by both buyer 
and seller and are in your “show 
room” waiting for you to display 
them before your clients. 


March 8. The size of your com- 
mercial sales potential is reported 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Countrywide, there are some 
1,250,000 retailers eligible for 
commercial packages, as well as 
150,000 merchant wholesalers, job- 
bers and distributors. 


March 9. Their combined inven- 
tories total $39,000,000,000. 


March 10. They are less than 35 
per cent covered. 


March 11. In addition, there are 
millions of offices with substantial 
investments in desks, chairs, coun- 
ters, cabinets, bookcases, tables, 
rugs, drapes, typewriters, calcula- 
tors, tabulators, dictating, mail- 
ing, duplicating machines, special 
equipment and supplies. 


March 12. All of these commer- 
cial sales opportunities are well 
spread throughout the country. 


March 13. Every city, town or 
hamlet has its quota of successful 


Main Street (and Side Street) 
businessmen, who are concerned 
about maximizing insurance pro- 
tection, minimizing cost. 


March 14. Many of them are 
already on your books for named 
peril coverage which over the 
years has entailed the traditional 
“piece-mealing” of separate poli- 
cies or forms, each providing cov- 
erage for a specific peril or group 
of perils. 


March 15. This, despite the fact 
that a loss is a loss, whatever the 
cause. 


March 16. Generally, it is no 
longer realistic in the market to 
build up a named peril assortment 
of insurances. 


March 17. There’s too much dan- 
ger of missing a cause of future 
loss. 


March 18. What is needed—and 
what you now have—is protection 
on a comprehensive basis. 


March 19. Protect a man’s prop- 
erty against all hazards of loss 
with a few essential exclusions, 
and for a cost commensurate with 
risk exposure. 


March 20. Modify the above rat- 
ing formula by introducing a fac- 
tor for increase in size of market 
and spread of risk through the 
creation of more readily accept- 
able insurance packages. 


March 21. Although your busi- 
nessman clients are always study- 
ing how to improve sales to beat 
last year’s figures, they are par- 
ticularly concerned with their 
profit position during the first 
quarter and the last quarter. 


March 22. This month and next 
is an especially good time to cir- 
cularize your list of commercial 
accounts and prospects, telling 
them that you are analyzing their 
insurance program in the light of 
latest developments. 


March 23. You are helping your 
clients, with your professional 
knowledge, to increase profits by 
reducing costs. 
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by eliminating sources of cata- 
gain, 


Meacham  Iroph y 


goes to 


is lexand; pia ‘District 


For the second consecutive year, Life of Georgia’s top award—the 
J. N. McEachern Trophy — goes to the ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
District. Alexandria is the first District in Company history to capture 
the coveted McEachern 


Trophy twice. The trophy is ees , Compratey 
awarded each year for the best nO | ZGEORGIA 


record in sales of life insurance es 
and service to policyholders. 


March 25. You are helping them 
by integrating an otherwise time- 
wasting (which is to say “profit 
consuming”) method of random 
purchase of insurance. 


March 26. Your companies have 
given you the latest word in pack- 
age protection for the vast com- 
mercial market. 


March 27. Other than the per- 
sonal accounts market, commer- 
cial risks represent the greatest 
and most lucrative potential for 
development. 





March 28. Every agent has a MORE THAN A BILLION AND A THIRD DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


number of Commercial Property 
Coverage prospects . . . who also 
need Office Contents Special Form. 
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March 29. Your success with 
multi-peril contracts in the per- HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
sonal market has helped establish Consulting Actuaries 


your reputation as an insurance 10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
packager HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. 


M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. 








March 30. You can now enhance Franklin 2-4020 
your reputation—and reap a sec- 
ond harvest—in a brand new mar- 
ket. Commercial accounts insured 
by Commercial Property Cover- 
age! &: *¢& @ db *o £2 & © ee SS B 








March 31. All this suggests still 
another new market for the alert 
po cea riggs agg REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Theodore Tunick of New York 


City: “After closing $1.125,000 of Casually e Fidelity 


Business Interruption coverage 
for a client, I suggested that for (Ae. 
the same number of dollars he Surely e Hive 
could bring his most important ay 
coverage — Business Life — up to Marine e Maced Fosas 
date. To his question on cost, I 
replied, “What difference does 
cost make? You never ask about COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 
cost or amount of insurance on 
any other coverage because you 
know you have to have the protec- AM k. Rr. I # / \ N 
tion. The fourteen or fifteen thou- ——e 

sand a year you spend on Casualty ~~ fe 


premiums, for example, is used up ey as Ss RE- INSUR: ANGE COMPANY 


each year in protection. The one 
or two thousand dollars invested 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
in protecting the brains of this 
corporation are returned either at 
death or at retirement age.” w 2 ee} 4 PR OR UC OUR COR Re a es ee 
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mvestments... 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Growing Importance of Chemicals 


HEMISTRY is more a part of 

our lives today than in any past 
period and is likely to make even 
greater contributions to our de- 
velopment in the future. The chem- 
ical industry as a whole has moved 
right along with the opening of 
new fields of research. No longer 
are there, so-called, heavy chemi- 
cals, those producers of caustic 
soda, sulphuric acid, soda ash and 
chlorine. Many of these basic prod- 
ucts have been upgraded, that is 
converted at the source into more 
versatile products. Air Reduction’s 
upgrading of acetylene into chemi- 
cal intermediates is a recent profit- 
able example. 


Limits Not Clear-Cut 


In fact, the industry has de- 
veloped so many products that it is 
difficult to divide it into groups as 
in the past when chemical producers 
kept within fairly well defined limits 
for the products turned out. It is 
not, for example, much use today 
in comparing the operations of Du 
Pont, with its large commitments 
in synthetic fiber, with Allied 
Chemical where such interest is 
small. And yet both companies, not 
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many years ago, were classified and 
statistically compared as heavy 
chemical producers. 

The intensive research work that 
goes on constantly has tremendously 
broadened the scope of the chemical 
industry. In fact investors would 
do well to check up on the types of 
chemical stocks held in an invest- 
ment fund. No longer should we 
assume that the general heading 
“chemical” is the answer. There is 
a wide industrial gap among com- 
panies whose principal activities 
are in the fields of plastic, or pot- 
ash, or synthetic fiber. Actually 
they are all a part of the chemical 
industry and can be loosely cata- 
logued as “chemicals,” but the ac- 
tivities are so diverse that each 
company may be affected sales- and 
profitwise by totally different eco- 
nomic forces. 


“Rolling” Recessions 


The national economy, subject as 
it has been for a number of years 
to the “rolling type” of recession, 
as we call it, creates problems 
within segments of the economy 
rather than in the business struc- 
ture as a whole. In the same way, 


segments of the chemical industry 
have good years while other sections 
have poor, or downright bad years. 

Since chemicals are not all sub- 
ject to the same economic pressures 
—except in times of nation-wide de- 
pression when all industry suffers— 
it would seem logical for investors 
to diversify within this rapidly 
growing industry. This approach 
could result in a greater percentage 
of funds in what is formally classi- 
fied as “chemicals,” but with care- 
ful selection the protection offered 
by diversification could be main- 
tained. 


Segments Affected 


As an example, 7 per cent of a 
portfolio in “chemicals” might be 
considered by some as a fair amount 
committed to one industry. But if 
we examine the activities of Ameri- 
can Potash with its upgrading of 
the old line chemicals, boron and 
lithium, and the high concentra- 
tion of Du Pont in the synthetic 
fiber field, we find both sales and 
profit potentials influenced by the 
activity of different segments of 
the economy. 

American Potash, with its con- 
tributions to the needs of atomic 
research for chemicals that will 
withstand tremendous heat and 
pressure, touches both the indus- 
trial field of the jet engine and the 
military field of the hydrogen bomb, 
and other tactical weapons. 

Du Pont, with its numerous syn- 
thetic fibers, is influenced in sales 
and profits by consumer demand in 
the highly competitive and erratic 
textile market. Naturally, Du Pont 
has other irons heating up, because 
it is an aggressive outfit. But the 
fact remains that Du Pont has be- 
come more and more a synthetic 
fiber manufacturer subject to dif- 
ferent economic forces from Amer- 
ican Potash. 


Atlas Powder 


Atlas Powder, another example, 
has come a long way from a pro- 
ducer of heavy chemicals with a 
limited demand. Today the com- 
pany, with its industrial explosives 
constituting about half its chemical] 
output, is benefiting and should 
continue to benefit from the active 
expansion of the economy. New 
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housing developments in sections 
never considered as likely of de- 
velopment are springing up 
throughout the country. New roads, 
stimulated by the Federal road pro- 
gram, project super-highways 
through new terrain requiring ex- 
cavations on a large scale and over 
a lengthy period. 

All three of these companies are 
“chemicals” as we use the word, 
but each is buffeted at times by dif- 
ferent economic winds. Modern in- 
vestment analysis, using these com- 
panies merely as examples, would 
seem justified in widening the 
scope of “chemicals” in an invest- 
ment portfolio. By proper selection 
the total amount placed in “‘chemi- 
cals” could reach considerably he- 
yond what has been considered am- 
ple representation in the group as 
a whole, without undue risks. 

Investors are always looking for 
ways to improve investment growth. 
Yet they are constantly struggling 
with methods, and particularly with 
what might be called basic con- 
cepts, of the past. It is well to 
realize that some basic concepts do 
not hold forever, that the chemical 
industry is broadening out, and that 
it is not as a group affected by the 
same economic forces. Let’s look 
at some of the results of chemical 
companies in 1956. 

Last year was, like many years 
recently, good in some respects and 
not in others, good for some com- 
panies and not for others. As a 
whole sales were higher than 1955 
and profit margins narrower. Right 
here we run into problems because, 
although the aggregate is as stated 
above, the different segments of the 
industry come through with en- 
tirely different results. For ex- 
ample, Du Pont showed less in sales 
—by a small amount—than 1955, 
while Atlas Powder turned in a 
gain in sales of 13.5 per cent. 


Net Income Picture 


On net income we can only esti- 
mate at this early date, but on that 
basis Atlas Powder may show $6.00 
a share for 1956, a gain of 26 per 
cent. Du Pont earnings were around 
$5.50 (from chemical operations), 
a decline of 11 per cent. Monsanto 
Chemical, now in the oil and gas 
business through the merger with 
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Lion Oil in September 1955, has 
had some trouble shaking down the 
merger and will likely show a 6 per 
cent decline in earnings from 1955. 
This would mean earnings of $1.90 
per share. American Potash is on 
the upgrade and should show earn- 
ings of at least 10 per cent over 
1955 on a larger number of shares. 

When we look at a company like 
American Cyanamid, with a healthy 
and growing interest in the ethical 
drug field through its outstanding 
subsidiary, Lederle Laboratories, 
we find that 1956 was good in both 


sales and earnings. Specifically, a 
13 per cent increase in sales and 14 
per cent in profits, which means 
$4.25 per share on the stock. 

An examination of the activities 
of the leading companies classified 
as chemicals, either on the basis of 
comparing sales and earnings for 
1956 against 1955, or against ear- 
lier years, or looking into 1957, we 
can’t help but notice the wide 
spread in results. Those results are 
due in large part, as suggested in 
this article, to economic factors as 

Continued on page 74 
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th annual report 


In celebration of our 90th Anniversary, this year’s 
Annual Report, which is mailed to all policy- 
holders, takes an entirely different form. In ad- 
dition to recording operations for 1956, it incor- 
porates a history of the Company’s 90 years of 
growth, together with illustrations of authentic 
subjects of the period around 1867, the year the 
Company was founded. 

The report indicates that in 1956, annual pro- 
duction reached an all-time high—a paid total 
of $151,279,466. Insurance in force increased to 
$1,491,775,346. Assets increased to $583,132,401, 
and surplus funds, including capital stock, in- 
creased to $28,209,393. 








OF DOING BUSINESS 


as expressed through American craftsmanship 


CADILLAC Motor Cars enjoy pre-eminence through outstanding craftsmanship, 
styling and performance. Recognition is immediate . . . significant . . . 
well earned. Well earned, too, is the recognition of the local, independent Agent 
: by virtue of the important role he plays in his own home town. 
His professional competence, his interest in his community and its people 
make him ideally suited to render a highly valuable, 
personalized insurance service to his “neighbors”. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
SERVING THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS SINCE 1835 
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they affect different segments of the 
industry. 

Trying to guess what 1957 will 
bring forth is like any prophecy, 
merely a guess. But there are a 
number of intelligent estimates 
available. With economic demand 
running strong Atlas Powder 
should continue to do well and show 
a substantial—over 10 per cent— 
gain over 1956. The same should 
hold for American Potash with 
earnings around $3.00 a share. Du 
Pont should also do better than the 
poor performance of last year. But 
the textile field and consequently 
the market for synthetic fibers, is 
far from stabilized, and this eco- 
nomic factor will retard Du Pont’s 
improvement. 


Spread Within Industry 


A few more, boring statistics 
have crept into this report than is 
usual, but they seemed necessary to 
point up the trends within the in- 
dustry. With the chemical indus- 
try so much a part of our lives and 
on the assumption, which seems 
valid enough at the moment, that 
we will continue to have “rolling 
recessions,” a reasonable case can 
be made for investors to diversify 
within the chemical industry. 

This does not mean to place an 
unrealistic amount of a fund in 
chemicals just because they are not 
all influenced by the same economic 
factors. It does mean that chemi- 
cals should not be considered as a 
group. Rather, a practical realiza- 
tion of the wide diversity of the 
industry and an intelligent effort 
to benefit from this fact would be 
more in tune with the trends. 
Lithium, as an example, has little 
in common with plastics, and plas- 
tics are not likely to follow the 
same cycle as synthetic fibers. Such 
a shift might easily result in a 
higher percentage of a fund in so- 
called “chemicals” and still be as 
well diversified as an earlier port- 
folio where the “industry” as such 
was the main criterion. 
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These Names Make News _ 


Continued from page 12 


the 147-year history of the com- 
pany to become an officer. 

B. J. McQuade, assistant vice 
president, has been elected a 
vice president and named super- 
visor of military agencies for 
International Service Insurance. 
Cecil A. Dulle was also elected 
vice president and made super- 
visor of out-of-state agencies. 

K. G. McNab became vice presi- 
dent and chief agency officer, 
T. H. Neville agency vice presi- 
dent, K. T. Moore agency super- 
intendent - administration, and 
N. T. Sheppard agency superin- 
tendent of Manufacturers Life. 

Enrique Godoy of Havana, Cuba, 
was elected a trustee of Ameri- 
can Surety. He is president of 
Ultramar Western World Cor- 
poration, insurance managers 
for American Surety in South 
and Central America and Cuba, 
and also president of La Metro- 
politana, La Alianza and Pan- 
americana insurance companies 
in Cuba. 

H. E. Hill, treasurer of Excess 
Management Corporation, was 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association. 
George R. Ladner, controller of 
Security-Connecticut and presi- 
dent of the association in 1956, 
was elected to the executive 
committee. 

Robert H. David, agency secre- 
tary for the past eight years, 
has been named director of 
agencies for Rushmore Mutual. 

Robert W. Gunderson is the new 
advertising manager for Em- 
ployers Mutual of Wausau, suc- 
ceeding D. H. Storey, who re- 
tired but still serves in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

John P. Sullivan has been elected 
vice president of Hanover Fire 
and Fulton Companies. Mr. Sul- 
livan was formerly vice presi- 
dent of Marine Midland Trust 
and chairman of the investment 
management and research com- 
mittee of the Marine Midland 
Corporation. 
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are you at the | 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR experienced A&S producers 


who are ready to become General Agents. 


If you are in this category, and if your present company 
can't offer you the contract you want, we urge you to inves- 
tigate Provident. 


Your investigation will show that we have the widest line 
of individual coverages available in one company anywhere, 
and an agency contract second to none. 


We have some territories open with great possibilities. 
Write in confidence to 


JAMES W. SEDGWICK, Agency Manager 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


fie LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


1887 — 70th Year —1957 





Interested in 
an Agency 
all your own? 


a gr 
State Life... 


State Life is on the march with new programs . . . new leader- 
ship . . . new agencies being established in many states. If 
you’re interested in “‘going places” —building your own agency 
—look to State Life and the many advantages offered ...a 
liberal contract, success-proven training programs, aggressive 
selling aids, and a complete line of up-to-date, low-cost poli- 
cies. Write for full details. 


Dini H. Lucus—Director of Agencies 


The 
wu STATE LIFE 


company Jnsurance Gompany 


FOUNDED 
1894 Indianapolis 














These Names Make News Arthur B. Fair, Sr., insurance P. Johnson, public relations di- 


agent of Natick, Mass., has been rector, has been named vice 
elected to the board of directors president. 
Continued from page 75 of Excelsior, Syracuse, N. Y. Albert C. Ashforth, president of 
Mr. Fair is senior partner of the The Toronto- Dominion Bank, 
Fair and Yeager agency. has been elected to the board 
Ralph F. Burkard is on the board of directors of Canada Life 
of directors of Boston Mutual. >. Assurance. 
Mr. Burkard is treasurer and a. Harold Allen has Ogden R. Reid, president and edi- 
member of the executive com- “* mane eng _ tor of the New York Herald 
mittee for First National Stores, ma Live eemaliics of Tribune, has been made a di- 
a director for the National As- A American Life of rector of Massachusetts Mutual 
sociation of Food Chains, and New York, new Life. 
American Surety nai i ‘ 
an officer for several Boston offiliate. William P. Gwinn, president and 
banks. chief administrative officer of 
Eugene Holman, chairman of the United Aircraft, has been nomi- 
board and chief executive officer Arthur M. Cannon, vice president nated to the board of directors 
of Standard Oil (New Jersey), and treasurer of Standard, Port- of Phoenix of Hartford. Walter 
has been elected to the board of land, Oregon, has been elected E. Smith, secretary since 1951, 
directors of Metropolitan Life. to the board of directors. James has been named assistant vice 





SECURITY « STRENGTH « SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


SURPLUS TO 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
_— = — — (Includes Capital) 
Year Securities — 
Estab- Deposited as Other Total Annual Morket 
‘i Required Admitted Admitted Statement Value 
lished by Law Assets Assets Basis Basis 


1896 American and Foreign Insurance Co. $ 421,000 $ 25,171,689 $ 25,592,689 $ 15,272,596 $ 1,500,000 $ 10,320,093 $ 8,798,238 


1863  *The British and Foreign 1,000,000 15,315,811 16,315,811 9,643,766 * 500,000 6,672,045 5,679,720 
Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


1911 Globe Indemnity Company 1,094,310 78,458,408 79,552,718 45,799,717 2,500,000 33,753,001 29,480,282 


1836 *The Liverpool and London and 1,266,199 54,862,387 56,128,586 33,805,705 * 500,000 22,322,881 18,752,533 
Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 


1811 Newark Insurance Company 782,000 32,270,825 33,052,825 20,016,449 2,000,000 13,036,376 11,220,760 
1891 Queen Insurance Company of America 800,151 82,752,161 83,552,312 50,529,213 5,000,000 33,023,099 27,789,659 
1910 Royal Indemnity Company 1,138,911 88,905,820 90,044,731 53,751,632 2,500,000 36,293,099 31,527,097 
1845 *Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 1,219,321 63,390,680 64,610,001 40,508,301 * 500,000 24,101,700 20,721,007 
1896 Star Insurance Company of America 421,000 27,507,919 27,928,919 16,747,415 — 1,000,000 11,181,504 9,484,586 


1860 *Thames and Mersey Marine 1,000,000 9,047,057 10,047,057 5,837,559 * 500,000 4,209,498 3,648,042 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


1832 Virginia Fire and Marine 421,000 9,612,362 10,033,362 5,902,199 1,000,000 4,131,163 3,588,756 
Insurance Company 


t Group Total-Consolidated $9,563,892 $484,561,917 $494,125,809  $297,814,552 $16,500,000 $196,311,257 $167,957,478 


tConsolidated Group total eliminates ownership of Virginia Fire * United States Branch. The amount shown under ‘Capital’ is the 
and Marine Insurance Company stock by Globe Indemnity Company. statutory deposit required to transact business in the U. S. A. 


CASUALTY —SURETY — FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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president in charge of admin- 
istrative services. Frank W. 
Marsh became secretary (inland 
marine department), and Armin 
J. Mueller is now secretary for 
the engineering and research 
division. 


William M. Kearns (left) has been appointed 
general attorney of the Sun Insurance Office, 
Ltd., in United States and board chairman 
of Sun of New York. G. Leycester Parker 
(right) is new U. S. manager of Sun, Ltd., 
and president of the New York company. 


Frederick E. Jones was elected 
president of Mayflower Insur- 
ance. Mr. Jones is also presi- 
dent of the Buckeye Union Fire 
and Casualty Companies which 
purchased control of the May- 
flower last October. John A. 
Dodd was elected to the newly 
formed office of executive vice 
president. Mr. Dodd holds this 
same office with Buckeye Union 
Fire. F. J. Gunther, former as- 
sistant secretary, was promoted 
to secretary. 


Marion J. French, secretary-trea- 
surer, has been elected presi- 
dent of Guarantee Mutual Fire. 
Robert L. Freeman, vice presi- 
dent of Worcester Mutual Fire, 
succeeds to the post of secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Robert Avrett has been named 
president of Liberty Life and 
Casualty, owned by Liberty 
Management Corporation of 
which Mr. Avrett is also presi- 
dent. 


Roy Johnson, executive vice pres- 
ident of S. T. McKnight Com- 
pany; Clarence E. Hale, vice 
president of P. W. Brooks, and 
Peter Darlington, partner of 
Hill, Darlington and Company, 
have been newly elected to the 
board of Maine Fidelity Life. 


John D. Brundage, CLU, adminis- 
trative vice president since 
1955, has been elected executive 
vice president of Bankers Na- 

Continued on page 78 
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RATES GOT YOU PUNCHY? 











Bankers National Life 
has the prescription! 


NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION 
BECAUSE OF REDUCED RATE! 


Cure your rate headaches 
with a Select Risk Ordinary 
Life designed for your select 
clients. 





Complete the coupon below 
and get your all-in-one pre- 
sentation...includes rates, 
values and sales track. 
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These Names Make News 
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tional Life. Elmer H. Harde- 
beck, formerly vice president Paul F. Clark (left) has 
been elected board 

and actuary, has been advanced shétemen ab debe View: 

to vice president and chief ac- cock. Byron K. Elliott 

tuary. B. Hollon Smith is finan- : (right) was named 

. : " president, and will serve 
cial vice president. John Mc- Cs i Gal: oO a oon ie 
Alexander has been made vice a executive committee. 
president-claims, and Carl W. 
Huber, vice president-under- vice president for Security Mu- vice president and superintend- 
writing. Edgar J. Blume has tual, Lincoln, Neb. E. J. Rogers ent of agencies. 
been promoted from associate has been named secretary. Don- Karl W. Anderson, M.D., has been 
actuary to actuary. H. Carlyle ald M. Clark is now agency sec- elected vice president and med- 
Freeman is vice president-east- retary and director of advertis- ical director of Northwestern 
ern agencies. ing. National. Dr. Anderson joined 

G. Preston Kendall has become ex- . V. Whaley has been elected to the company in 1930 and has 
ecutive vice president of Wash- the new office of senior vice been a second vice president 
ington National, and will con- president and chairman of the since 1951. 
tinue as secretary also. C. H. executive committee at Frank- Walter H. Stuart, vice president 
Kendall has been made execu- lin Life. Allen V. Dowling, for- of Massachusetts Bonding and 
tive vice president in charge of mer vice president and director Insurance, has been assigned as 
industrial agency operations. of agency development, has suc- operating head of Massachu- 
Formerly comptroller, Norris A. ceeded to Mr. Whaley’s former setts Bay Insurance, recently 
Pitt is promoted to vice presi- position as vice president and organized subsidiary. 
dent and will handle home office director of agencies. George A. Miles C. Babcock has been ap- 
administrative procedures. Vogler, formerly vice president pointed vice president and 

D. I. Parker is the new executive and director of sales, is now mortgage officer of Teachers 











American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


AUTOMOBILE © © FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
HOMEOWNERS eee — ALL FORMS CASUALTY Incorporated 1832 
SURETY & FIDELITY BONDS ©¢e© — AVIATION 


NATION-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 
AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation and its companion or- 
ganization, College Retirement 
Equities Fund. 


Neil E. Bratt has been elected vice 


president and will continue as 
actuary for Union Life, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Jack W. Garrow is newly elected 


vice president and director of 
agencies for Nebraska National. 
Wayne D. Graves is assistant 
vice president and assistant di- 
rector of agencies. 

Edward C. Ellis, vice president 
and formerly director of sales, 
has been placed in charge of 
Federated Mutual’s divisional 
office operations for the U. S. 
and Canada. C. F. Bailey, former 
general sales manager, has been 
named vice president and direc- 
tor of sales. 

Bruce A. Woolery has been ad- 
vanced to the newly created po- 
sition of vice president in 
charge of production for Argo- 
naut, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Woolery was formerly in charge 
of the southern division as resi- 
dent vice president. 


Leighton A. Beers, CLU, has 


joined Guaranty Savings, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., as vice president 
and director of field training. 
Dale L. Haakenstad has been pro- 
moted from actuary to vice 
president and actuary of West- 
ern States Life; C. Elmer An- 
derson from agency secretary to 
assistant vice president, and 
Allan L. Strom to agency secre- 
tary in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion. 


Harold E. Dow has been elected a 


vice president of Prudential, 
following his recent appoint- 
ment as head of the company’s 
Northeastern office which is to 
be established in Boston. 
Morton J. Kent, actuary, has been 
named a vice president, and 
Harry L. Marshall, division 
manager, an assistant agency 
vice president for Interstate 
Life and Accident. 


Stephen W. Johnson, former vice 


president and controller, has 
been elected administrative vice 
president of Union Mutual, 
Portland, Maine, and will be re- 
sponsible for over-all supervi- 
sion of office methods and ac- 
counting procedures. 
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A Proud Symbol of Security Assured 


Throughout the years this lion- 
ess and her twin have stood as 
symbols of strength and protec- 
tion before the columned build- 
ing that is the home office of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company. 


Their bearing is strong and 
proud as though they knew how 
the funds entrusted to us are 
held to provide a security as- 
sured for our policyowners and 
their families, 





assets. 


insurance in force 





December 31, 1956 


amount paid to policy- 
owners (since 1895) 


$341,110,384.25 


$ 300,742,732 
$1,188,351,594 








KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Broadway at Armour, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Mr. Wood, | Don't. . . 
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the past two and a half years. 

Next this plan has helped bring 
into our agency several hundred 
new policyholders. 


Your Eight Points 


Finally, without considering 
new business at all, we are making 
more net profit on the original 216 
risks than we made three years 
ago. (The 17% commission in- 
cludes an average bonus commis- 
sion of 2%.) 

Now let’s review the eight points 
you listed at the beginning of your 
article, Mr. Wood. I quote: 
“Viewed from any angle Mr. Agent 
stands to lose in the long run be- 
cause of: 1. a lower premium per 
car to work on; 2. a much lower 
commission per car; 3. far more 
work; 4. a lowered prestige by 
company billing; 5. a loss of client 
respect when you demand a check 
to the order of the company with 


tne order, not to mention a signed 
application; 6. time lost trying to 
expiain the ‘why’ of all this 
monkey-business; 7. the extra de- 
tail and paper work as new in- 
structions or procedure changes 
are sent through. (Every renewal, 
you know, as well as all new orders 
must be processed under this new 
program); 8. the changes in ac- 
counting procedure.” 

First, Mr. Wood, as you can see 
from our results, an agent does 
not necessarily have a lower pre- 
mium per car to work with. We 
try not to sell the same old, limited 
coverage to our insureds at a sav- 
ing. Rather we try to sell com- 
plete coverage even if the total 
cost is a little more. 

Second, it is obvious the com- 
mission percentage rate in Safeco 
is lower than we had been receiv- 
ing. But, Mr. Wood, you can’t 
spend percentages, and you can’t 
spend gross commissions. The 
only thing you can spend is net 
profit in dollars. Our results have 
convinced us that an independent 
agent who produces his own busi- 
ness can make more net profit in 
dollars with this plan. 


Third, you say this plan entails 
more work. You could hardly ex- 
pect to triple the profit on your 
business without a little more 
work, could you? But it’s selling 
work we do more of; detail work 
—policy writing, renewal billing, 
bookkeeping, collections—has been 
almost eliminated. 

Then under “4” you suggest that 
billing by the company will lower 
your prestige. Do you think your 
clients respect you for doing cleri- 
cal work? We believe you, as a 
professional insurance man, will 
gain more respect from your pol- 
icyholders if you spend more time 
selling and less time on clerical 
jobs such as bill collecting. 

Fifth, in this system it doesn’t 
matter whether your client’s check 
is made payable to you or to the 
company. Have your insured make 
the check payable to you. But be 
sure to get the check—cash on the 
barrelhead. Would your client ex- 
pect to get outside of a super- 
market without paying for his 
groceries first? 

Also you’re afraid of the signed 
application. If you present the 
form as proof that he is a pre- 





more travel and more casualties 
mean more opportunities to sell 


PEERLESS 


“WORLD-WIDE’’ 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT POLICY 


— Ages 18 to 70), giving coverage anywhere 
in the world, and providing reimbursement 
for loss of life and dismemberment . . . this 
policy is especially attractive and highly sale- 
able. In addition, the Peerless “Sales Con- 
vincers” kit of selling aids leaves nothing to 
chance in earning more commissions easier 
and faster. Write for full details today! 
*Policy No. PAH-914R 


While history is being made in increased travel 
and accidents, you can make history yourself 
by selling more travel accident insurance. 

The Peerless “WORLD-WIDE” Travel Accident 
Policy* is a vital policy . . . especially now 
when people are “on the go” more than ever be- 
fore—travelling for both business and pleasure. 


Selling at an annual premium of only $1.25 per 
$1,000 ($25,000 minimum, $100,000 maximum 


PEERLESS 


Smuvnece® Company 


KEENE. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
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ferred risk, your prospect should 
be happy to sign it, especially if 
he is saving $10 to $20 a year on 
his auto insurance. 

Sixth, you make a point of the 
“time lost explaining the ‘why’” 
of these plans. We’ve found that 
that time is an opportunity—a 
golden one for explaining why we 
can give him broader coverage, 
better service, and save him 
money. Explaining why is an 
opening for a sales talk, and we 
welcome it. 

Seventh, you express concern 
about extra detail and paper work 
on new instructions. A company 
can, as we know, mail all this di- 
rect to the policyholder under this 
new system. As a matter of fact, 
when Safeco came out with a new 
auto policy, all of our policyhold- 
ers received copies of it and it 
didn’t cost us a penny. 


Renewals Easier 


Your fears about processing 
every renewal also seem to be 
groundless. About the only proc- 
essing of a renewal we have to 
do under this plan is to deposit 
our monthly commission check in 
the bank. (We like to think of it 
as our “annuity check.”) Handling 
the renewal is much easier since 
there is no renewal policy to write, 
no renewal bills to prepare or send 
out, no bookkeeping entries to 
make, and no bills to collect. 

On your final point in this 
group, you are concerned about 
the changes in accounting pro- 
cedure. We think the changes 
brought about by the new system 
have been for the best. We keep 
an accurate record of all expenses, 
and our “profit ratio” (net profit 
to gross commissions) has in- 
creased a full 5 per cent in the 
last three years. 

These are our reactions to the 
six-month contiunous auto policy. 
We’ve seen it working for three 
years and we like it. In fact, we 
are looking forward to the day 
when fire insurance and home- 
owners’ policies will be written on 
the same basis. We believe firmly 
that the future holds expansions 
and improvements for our system, 
rather than a return to the annual 
policy system you advocate, Mr. 
Wood. 
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Third Haven Meeting House 
at Easton, Md. was erected 
in 1683 by the Quakers. 
Today, the building and all 
its records are still carefully 
preserved. 























A Community Started Here 


ZFhis Third Haven Meeting House was the first building of a 
thriving community on Maryland’s Eastern Shore known as 
Easton. 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Company has served many growing 
cities like Easton for the past 3 generations, and today is an 
important part of more than 60 Mid-Atlantic communities. 
Baltimore Life serves Easton and vicinity through its district 
office in the Masonic Temple Building. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 

Insurance Accountants 
200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











Frank E. Gerry 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 
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Nuclear Energy Liability Insurance 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Casualty, the stock compa- 
nies through the Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance Association 
(known as NELIA), coverage lim- 
ited to third party liability. Mu- 
tual companies have their own 
association—the Mutual Atomic 
Energy Underwriters. The mu- 
tual companies write both third 
party liability and property in- 
surance. The stock companies 
maintain a separate syndicate to 
provide property coverage—the 
Nuclear Energy Property Insur- 
ance Association. 

Both NELIA and the Mutual 
Syndicate will participate, 
through the re-insurance facili- 
ties, proportionately on every ac- 
count written through either 
group even though the risk limit 
is less than the capacity of the 
association to whom the account 
is presented. Available protection 
under NELIA is $50,000,000, the 
mutual limit is $15,000,000. 


Q. How is this coverage writ- 
ten? 


A. As a separate policy. 
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Coverage 


Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. It promises to pay all sums 
the insured shall become obli- 
gated to pay, by reason of (1) 
bodily injury, sickness or death 
sustained by any person; and (2) 
physical injury to or destruction 
or radioactive contamination of 
property, including loss of use as 
a result thereof or because prop- 
erty must be evacuated by order 
of public authority, caused by the 
nuclear energy hazard. 

The usual investigation and 
litigation costs as well as imme- 
diate medical surgical attention 
expenses are included, but these 
costs are a part of the limits of 
protection and not in addition 
thereto as provided under most 
liability policies. 

Material damage to the _ in- 
sured’s own property may be cov- 
ered in the mutual company con- 
tract. Stock companies issue a 
separate material damage policy. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 


A. The policy does not cover 
(a) obligations under any Com- 
pensation Law or (except for lia- 
bility assumed under contract) 
bodily injury received by any em- 
ployee in the course of his em- 
ployment; (b) liability of another 
which may be assumed other than 
liability imposed by law on such 
other in the absence of an ex- 
press assumption of liability; 
(c) bodily injury and property 
damage due to the manufactur- 
ing, handling, distribution or use 
by the insured of any weapon or 
instrument of war; (d) claims 
due to war or acts of war; (e) 
damage to the facility, premises 
owned by, rented to, used or occu- 
pied by any insured for the con- 
struction, maintenance, occupancy 
or use of the insured or any prop- 
erty on these premises;* (f) dam- 
age to any source material, special 
nuclear or by-product material 
while in transit or the handling 
or storage incidental thereto; 
(g) claims due to any nuclear in- 
cident arising out of source ma- 
terial, special nuclear or _ by- 
product material (1) while 
located, transported, handled or 
used outside the United States, 
its territories or possessions. (2) 
Occurring at any production or 
utilization facility other than the 
listed location or if the damage 
occurs after the arrival of the 
material at another premises 
owned, occupied or used by the 
insured. (h) Claims arising out 
of (1) special nuclear or by- 
product material contained in or 
combined with special nuclear 
material sold or distributed by 
the insured to others if the inci- 
dent occurs after arrival at prem- 
ises designated by others. (2) 
By-product material (except by- 
product material contained in or 
combined with special nuclear 
material) sold to others if the in- 
jury or damage occurs away from 
location designated in the policy. 
(3) Special nuclear or by-product 
material sold or distributed to 
the United States or its agency 
if the incident arises after deliv- 
ery to the agency or any other 


* Material Damage coverage is under the 
jurisdiction of the Nuclear Energy Property 
Insurance Association; the Mutual Com- 
panies Liability policy also includes ma- 
terial damage coverage. 
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premises to which it is con- 
signed; (i) bodily injury and 
property damage claims oc- 
curring during the course of 
transportation of source, special 
nuclear or by-product material 
unless it is being transported 
(1) from the premises listed in 
the policy for disposal as waste 
or unless, after shipment from 
such location, no additional such 
material was received by the 
transporting conveyance, or (2) 
from the United States of Amer- 
ica or its agency to policy loca- 
tion when such premises is the 
next scheduled location for de- 
livery of this material. 

When examining the above 
limitations, their meaning and in- 
tent will become more clear if it 


is remembered this policy covers 
—as additional insureds—own- REINSURANCE 
ers, designers, constructors, 
transporters and suppliers of all | EXCLUSIVELY 


kinds. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
coverage? L I F E 


A. Each risk is_ specifically AC Cc | D E N T 


rated. The following data is 
needed by the association: (1) HEALTH 
amount of insurance, (2) com- 
plete information as to type, size, 
use and location of the facility, 
(3) the hazards evaluation re- 
port to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Reactor Safeguards 
Committee. An inspection must be 
made by representatives of 161 East 42nd St. » NewYork 17, N.Y. 
NELIA’s engineering committee. 
Doubtless rates and premiums 
will be based in part on the pres- 
ent charges for standard power 

Continued on page 84 




















We Have Named 


KEAP 


Retirement | Retirement Equity Accumulation Program | | Retirement Equity Accumulation Program | Program 


It’s the hottest thing in the life insurance industry today ... write for information. 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona @ California ¢ Delaware 


STANDARD LIFE INSU RANCE CO. of IND. Florida © Georgia © Illinois * Indiana * Kentucky * Lovisiano 


Maryland @ Michigan @ Missouri © New Mexico ¢ Ohio ¢ Pennsyl- 


INDIAN AT OSSS, |S vania @ Tennessee @ Virginia © West Virginia @ Dist. of Columbia 
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Coverages & Forms 


Continued from page 83 


plants but amounts of insurance 
requested will be the basis of in- 
surance premiums and rates 
rather than other such units as 
payroll, areas, etc. $1,000,000 will 
be the minimum amount with in- 
creased limits determined by per- 
centages—next $4,000,000 insur- 
ance, 50% increase; next $5,000,- 
000, 20%; next $10,000,000, 10%, 
etc. 

Test and research reactors 
which offer greater exposures to 
members of the public, students, 
scientists, etc., will require sup- 
plemental loadings to the first 
$1,000,000. 

All charges are subject to mini- 
mum rates per million dollars of 
between .05% and .01%. 

Standby coverage can be ob- 
tained for suppliers and contrac- 
tors concerned with erection of 
the reactor prior to the time 
nuclear fuel reaches the _ re- 
actor; the rates are approxi- 
mately $50 per $1,000,000. 

Policies have been approved in 
most states where the Nuclear 
Energy forms have been filed. 
Though no applications have 
been acted upon at the present 
time, the syndicates should be 
ready to do so in the near future. 


Unfamiliar Terms Used 


Many of the terms and phrases 
contained in these new policies 
are not found in other contracts 
and some explanations are in 
order. These terms are defined as 
follows: 

(a) “The facility’ means the 
facility described in the declara- 
tions and includes all premises 
and operations which are related 
to said facility and which are at 
the location designated in Item 3 
of the declarations; 

(b) “Source material,” “special 
nuclear material,” and “by-prod- 
uct material” shall have the 
meanings given them in _ the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, or in 
any law amendatory thereof; 

(c) “Nuclear energy hazard” 
means the radioactive, toxic, ex- 
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plosive or other hazardous prop- 
erties of source material, special 
nuclear material or by-product 
material, but only with respect 
to (1) the handling, disposal or 
use of such materials (other than 
transportation of such materials 
off the location designated in 
Item 3 of the declarations) in con- 
nection with the ownership, con- 
struction, maintenance, operation 
or use of the facility, or (2) the 
transportation, including the 
handling or storage incidental 
thereto, of such materials shipped 
(a) from the facility, or (b) to 
the facility from the United 
States of America or any agency 
thereof; 

(d) “Nuclear incident” means 
an occurrence which results in 
bodily injury or property dam- 
age caused by the nuclear energy 
hazard; 

(e) “Utilization facility” 
means any facility required by 
law to be licensed as such by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
includes the site on which such 
facility is located together with 
all premises used by and all op- 
erations related to such facility; 

(f) “Production facility” 


means any facility required by 
law to be licensed as such by the 


Atomic Energy Commission or 
any equipment designed or used 
for the processing, fabricating 
or alloying of special nuclear ma- 
terial and includes the site on 
which such facility or equipment 
is located together with all prem- 
ises used by and all operations 
related to such facility or equip- 











"That's his idea of protection. Now go to 
work on him!" 


ment but does not include any 
equipment, premises or other 
property owned by the United 
States of America or any agency 
thereof. 


Definition of Insured 


Insureds are defined as: 

A. The named insured; 

B. Any person or organization 
as owner or lessor of premises oc- 
cupied or used by the named in- 
sured for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation or use of the 
facility; 

C. Any person or organization 
with respect to his or its opera- 
tion or use of the facility with 
the permission of the named in- 
sured; 

D. Any person or organization 
with respect to the furnishing of 
services, materials, parts or 
equipment in connection with the 
planning, construction, mainte- 
nance, operation or use of the fa- 
cility; and 

E. With respect to any nuclear 
incident occurring away from the 
location designated in Item 3 of 
the declarations or away from any 
other production or utilization 
facility and in the course of 
transportation of source material, 
special nuclear material or by- 
product material shipped from 
the facility or shipped to the fa- 
cility from the United States of 
America or any agency thereof, 

(1) Any person or organization 
to which such material is con- 
signed, or 

(2) Any common carrier or pri- 
vate carrier for hire by automo- 
bile transporting such material, 
any employee, partner, director 
or stockholder of such carrier 
while acting within the scope of 
his duties as such, and any other 
person or organization legally 
responsible for such transporta- 
tion by automobile. 

Subdivisions B, C, D and E 
above do not include as an in- 
sured the United States of Amer- 
ica or any of its agencies or em- 
ployees. With respect to any 
nuclear incident occurring away 
from the location designated in 
Item 3 of the declarations, Sub- 
division D does not include as an 
insured any common carrier or 
private carrier for hire or any 
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employee, partner, director or 
stockholder of such carrier while 
acting within the scope of his 
duties as such. 

With respect to any nuclear 
incident occurring at the location 
designated in Item 3 of the dec- 
larations, Subdivision D includes 
as an insured any common Car- 
rier or private carrier for hire by 
automobile and any employee, 
partner, director or stockholder 
of such carrier by automobile 
while acting within the scope of 
his duties, as such, but does not 
include as an insured any other 
common or private carrier for 
hire. 

This insuring agreement does 
not apply to any employee with 
respect to bodily injury to an- 
other employee of the same em- 
ployer injured in the course of 
such employment. 

Subject to Condition 3 and the 
other provisions of this policy, 
the insurance applies separately 
to each insured against whom 
claim is made or suit is brought. 

Brokers and agents must be 
concerned with the nuclear en- 
ergy hazards to which many of 
their insureds — other than oper- 
ators of nuclear energy facilities 
—may be exposed. Present liabil- 
ity policies will be revised (or 
endorsed) to eliminate coverage 
for the nuclear energy hazards to 
be assumed by this new policy. 
However, this limitation will not 
remove any coverage now pro- 
vided under current liability poli- 
cies, such as the use of commer- 
cial isotopes by hospitals and 
similar institutions. 


General Agency opportunities available! 














The UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


is pleased to announce that its un- 
derwriting and service facilities 
have been extended to include 
General Fire Lines. 


Home Office 


60 John Street 
Casualty - Fire - Marine - Surety 


New York City 














WANTED: A well-established South 
Carolina Life Insurance Company has 
an opening for an experienced and 
aggressive Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Sales. Company plans exten- 
sive expansion program. Opportuni- 
ties unlimited. Your future depends 
on what you want it to be. WRITE 
Box 28 c/o The Spectator, Chestnut 
and Fifty-Sixth Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Pennsylvania. 





For your convenience . . . 


The reply card on page 9! of this issue 
can be used to obtain additional informa- 
tion about the items which are followed by 
card numbers in both the Products and 
Services and the Contracts and Policies de- 


partments. 


When They're “‘Tough’’ To Handle—Try Postal! 


* Postal was established in 1904, is a New York Company with 
individual underwriting that is ideal for handling your ‘“‘dif- 


ferent” cases. 


“Special” policies, Group, term-on-term, juvenile, flexible riders. 
An unusual Brokers’ contract with free Group insurance, “‘life- 


time” renewals. 


Postal Life of New York 


GEORGE KOLODNY, President ¢ 511 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 91 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
— address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Package Plan for 
Spectator Charts 


An advance order—received be- 
fore April 30, 1957—will save you 
25 per cent on THE SPECTATOR’S set 
of four Annual Indexes. Handy, 
easy to read, and complete, these 
statistical charts give vital infor- 
mation on more than 1600 compa- 
nies and organizations in every line 
of insurance. 

These four ready reference charts 
—Fire Index, Life Index, Handy 
Chart (casualty), and Accident 
Register—sell regularly for $3.00 
per book. The special pre-publica- 
tion price of $9.00 gives you the 
full set on one order. The charts 
will be billed at the special price 
and mailed as they are published. 

For Further Information Circle 3 on Card 


Agents Awards—More Oscars 


Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence has announced that the fifth 
annual Awards Program for good 
advertising will be keyed to the 
fact that more stock fire and casu- 
alty agents are doing more and 
better advertising. In recognition 
of the trend, more entries are being 
sought and more prizes awarded. 

An “Oscar” and three “Oscar- 
ettes” will be awarded in each of 
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four premium income categories. 
Each Oscar will reward all-round 
excellence and the Oscarettes will 
be given for outstanding use of 
direct mail, newspaper and radio- 
TV. Deadline for submission of 
material to the contest is April 15. 


For Further Information Circle 4 on Card 


Portable “Secretary” 


A book-size dictation machine 
that operates either on two self- 
contained batteries, or on office, 


car, or home current, is announced 
by Peirce Dictation Systems. The 
all-transistor portable Peirce “Sec- 
retary” works anywhere, with or 
without electrical outlet and is a 
complete dictation unit, affording 
instant play-back and review at any 
dictation point. 

The magnetic belt holds 15 min- 
utes of dictation, and is adapted to 
standard office transcribing units. 
Belts may be mailed in ordinary 
envelopes, filed or reused. A “‘press- 
to-talk” and “press-to-listen” micro- 
phone control activates the motor 
immediately, eliminating warmup 
time and extends battery life. 


For Further Information Circle 5 on Card 


School for Mutual Agents 


The National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents will spon- 
sor a five-week training course for 
mutual agents at the University of 
North Carolina. Course begins June 
17. Directed towards the new agent, 


INSURANCE 


enrollment is restricted to members 
of the Association with a minimum 
of six months’ experience. 

Curriculum covers all phases of 
the fire and casualty fields, accident 
and health, plus agency operation, 
accounting, advertising, and public 
relations. Enrollment will be lim- 
ited to sixty. Brochures are avail- 
able, outlining the course, and list- 
ing instructors. 


For Further Information Circle 6 on Card 


Check List for Clean-Up Week 


To aid in the local observance of 
Clean-Up Week in either March or 
April, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is offering a “Home 
Fire Safety Check List.” The list 
deals, in question and answer form, 
with home fire safety, room by 
room. Reasonable quantities of 
check lists may be obtained from 
the Board. 


For Further Information Circle 7 on Card 





Survey of Annual Reports 


Deadline for THE SPECTATOR'S 
yearly survey of Annual Reports is 
April 15. All company reports sub- 
mitted by this date will be analyzed 
for effective presentation of material, 
integration of artwork, and other 
points. Individual ratings will be 
published on the reports rated tops 
in three divisions. Results will appear 


in the June issue of THE SPECTATOR. 











Budget Plan for Small Premiums 


Afco, insurance premium budget- 
ing organization, now has a small 
premium budgeting program on 
contracts with premiums totaling 
$100 or over. The new program for 
small premiums closes the gap be- 
tween the $100 figure and the mini- 
mum amounts previously applicable 
to larger premiums. These facilities 
are available in Alaska, Arizona, 

Continued on page 88 
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The exciting 
design in 
office furniture 
Is being done 
with wood 





Businessmen who want their 9 to 5 surroundings 
as livable as their homes welcome today’s 


designs in warm, quiet wood. And executives 





who are aware of employee reactions are 




















using wood’s ingrained individuality to promote 


efficiency, morale and public relations 


aes 


in the general office. Whether replacing old desks 


utes 


and chairs, or equipping new space, let your 


office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 


if 
i 
; 


“better business to do it with friendly wood.” 
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BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 
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OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 | ith STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
In the interest of better use of wood office furniture the following 
companies have contributed to the preparation of this message: 
Alma Desk Company, High Point, N.C. - Boling Chair Company, 
Siler City, N.C. - Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N.C. - Hoosier 
Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, 
Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. Indiana Desk 
Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. 
Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Office Furniture 
Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. 
The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble Chair 
Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N.C. 
Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Company, High 
Point, N. C. - Associate Members: Art Woodwork, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec - Biltrite Furniture Manufacturing Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn. Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co. Ltd.), 
Preston, Ontario - Standard Desk Mfgrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 86 


California, Hawaii, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. 


For Further Information Circle 8 on Card 


Life Studies by States 


Reports on the growth of life in- 
surance in Illinois and North Caro- 


lina from 1940 to 1955 have been 
issued by the Institute of Life In- 
surance as a further aid to local 
editors in covering insurance in- 
dustry news. 

In the last year and a half similar 
reports on California, Colorado, 
Florida, lowa and New York were 
sent to newspapers and other publi- 
cations in the states concerned. The 
Illinois and North Carolina pam- 
phlets will be followed by studies 
for Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 

In five pages of texts and tables 
are set forth the facts of each 











added benefits. 


a century: 


cial strength. 


holders for 115 years. 


| end Payments! 


1956 marked the one-hundredth consecutive year in which the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company has paid dividends to 
participating policyholders. Few companies—American or for- 
eign—can match this record of uninterrupted dividend payments. 


But dividends alone are not a reason for buying Atlantic in- 
surance. They are one of the extra advantages—one of the 


There are three principal reasons why Atlantic has enjoyed the 
confidence of policyholders in ever greater numbers for over 


UNQUESTIONED SECURITY —Even the most exacting policy- 
holder should be satisfied when he analyzes Atlantic’s finan- 


PROMPT, UNGRUDGING CLAIM SETTLEMENTS—Since 
1842, Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company has paid a total 
of over $354,500,000 in claims. 


PERSONAL SERVICE OF INDEPENDENT AGENTS AND 
BROKERS—Atlantic insurance is sold only by impartial in- 
surance men who represent no single company and who are 
available day and night to assist their clients. 


Ask your local, independent insurance man about Atlantic in- 
surance, and about the protection it has provided to policy- 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


P.O. Box 6, Wall Street Station « New York 5 
Baltimore ¢ Boston * Charlotte « Chicago ‘ ° wrueqag~d * Columbus ¢ Dallas ¢ Detroit « Grand Rapids 


lis « Newark « New Haven * New Orleans 





Houston ¢ Indianapolis « Los Angeles « 





A Multipl Line CG 


4 





Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland « se mnedi © St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Syracuse 
y Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 








This advertisement app 


3s in the C 


try’s leading newspapers 











area’s volume of life in force, pur- 
chases of ordinary life, benefit pay- 
ments, accidents and health benefits, 
and life premiums paid. Also, life 
companies’ holdings of mortgages 
are set forth, showing the invest- 
ment side of insurance in each area. 


For Further Information Circle 9 on Card 


In-Out Board 


The Bernay In-Out Board enables 
a receptionist or secretary to keep 
track of the comings and goings of 
field men, agents or executives even 
in the busiest office. The colorful 
card provides space for twelve 
names, and stands conveniently on 
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a desk or hangs on the wall. With 
its sliding tabs, the board adds ef- 
ficiency to any office by eliminating 
all guess work and looking to see 
who is in or out. 


For Further Information Cirele 10 on Card 


Timely Aid at Tax Time! 


National Research Bureau has 
prepared a “Standard Income Tax 
Advisor” as a timely promotion 
piece to be mailed out by business 
firms to their customers. The Tax 
Advisor for 1957 answers over 100. 
individual income tax questions 
and problems. 

The Bureau is offering special 
prices for quantity lots. They will 
imprint company name at slight ex- 
tra cost, or you may do so upon 
delivery. Distributed as a personal 
service to friends and customers, 
the tax guide keeps the company’s 
name before its clientele. 


For Further Information Circle 11 on Card 


Insurance Career Opportunities 


The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the National 
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Board of Fire Underwriters have 
prepared an attractive two-color 
bookiet called “A Career for You in 
Insurance.” 

After treating the importance of 
insurance generally as an economic 
institution, the booklet describes 
opportunities in the property lines. 
Charts and graphs support conclu- 
sions and spark reader interest. Go- 
ing into the kinds of jobs and how 
to enter the field, the booklet lists 
information which should prove 
helpful to anyone interested in a 
career in insurance. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


“What a Salesman Should Know” 

Dartnell Corporation has pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets with 
cartoons and large readable type 
which can be enclosed with a sales- 
man’s mail or sent with one of his 
checks each month. Written by 
leading authorities, the pamphlets 
deal with personality development, 
character, and broadening of knowl- 
edge that will help any salesman 
improve himself. 

First in the series is by Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, and is titled 
“What a Salesman Should Know 
About Himself.” Others deal with 
remembering names and faces, cre- 
ative thinking in selling, manage- 
ment of a salesman’s time, and more 
equally helpful topics. Pamphlets 
may be ordered in any quantity over 
six copies per month. The series 
will run for a year. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Rail Aids Highway Safety 


“But What Happens When Driv- 
ers Don’t Heed?” is a brochure 
issued by Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products to illustrate their new 
safety guard rail. Called Flex- 
Beam, the steel rail is used at dan- 
ger points on highways, such as a 
winding road or sharp turn. 

The rail has high beam strength 
with just enough flexibility to cush- 
ion the shock when a vehicle goes 
out of control, possibly preventing 
a serious accident. Copies of the 
folder are available. 


For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


Copy Board and Display Stand 


Cop-e-Ett is a multi-purpose copy 
stand recently placed on the market 
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by Lansdale Products. The copy 
board with eye guide is an aid to 
typists, and serves also as a book 
and tape reader, lectern or display 
stand. 

The line guide moves with finger- 
tip control and stops in any posi- 
tion desired. A springloaded cross- 
clip with slidable rubber rings holds 
tape or paper firmly. The unit is 
834 x13 inches in size, accommo- 
dates from one to 75 sheets of bond 
paper, and folds flat for storage in 
a desk drawer. 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card 


Adaptable Matrix Paper 

A matrix paper, Verifax Matrix 
Paper CS, which reduces the cost 
for one verifax copy to less than 
eight cents, has been introduced by 
Eastman Kodak. The new product 
Was expressly designed as an aid 
for the large volume user who has 
many calls for single photocopies. 

Major uses for the single-copy 
matrix will be in the preparation of 
verifax copy replies, translucent 
masters for diazo-type print pro- 
duction, and verifax offset masters 
for use with office duplicators. 
Copies from the matrix can be 
made one-sided or two-sided on 
regular copy paper, card stock, or 


preprinted forms. All colors and 
types of ink originals and spirit 
copies can be photocopied in full 
room light. 


For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


Estimating Printing Costs 


Regina Services has brought out 
a new edition of their booklet en- 
titled “Your Printing Costs Are as 
Follows .. .,” outlining a method 
for computing printing costs in 
advance. With this new edition, 
which brings cost factors up to 
date, business firms can make an 
accurate estimate of printing costs 


Continued on page 90 








designs a new 
all purpose 
chair 


for America’s army 
of men and women 
Office workers .. . 


% The seat is thick with 

es foam rubber. The 

a - posture-curved back- 
$ rest cradles the small 
of the back in still 

more foam rubber. And you can scuff the fiber glass 


| base incessantly—you'll never mar it. It’s a com- 
fortable chair, a rugged chair, and best of all, a low 
| priced chair. Ask your Sturgis Dealer to show you 


the 840-G. The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. Address inquiries to The Sturgis 


| Posture Chair Company, General Sales Offices, 154 


East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 











RHODODENDRON 
MAXIMUM 


Mountain Laurel, Canadian Hem- 
lock and Flame Azalea 2 to 3 feet 
25 for $25.00, 100 for $75.00, 3 
to 4 feet 25 for $35.00, 100 for 
$110.00. 

Prices are F. O. B. my shipping 
point or add 15% extra and ship- 
ment will be made via express 
prepaid. 


James R. McGuire, Piney Flats, Tenn. 














THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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So years...:. 
young! 


The year 1957 marks American United’s 80th birthday. A 
venerable age for any company, signifying an ability to 
weather booms and depressions, indicating experience and a 
staying power that is a valuable asset. Noteworthy, too, is 
American United’s exceptional financial strength measured 
by any yardstick . . . by a much greater over-all surplus than 
that of the average in the life insurance industry. 


But that’s only half the story. At 80, one can be an old fogy 
or have young ideas. The growth record of American United 
the past few years definitely points to young ideas, to a spirit 
of competitiveness that is the life blood of the life insurance 
business. American United is tooled up for good production 
with excellent merchandise, with a complete line of income 
protection from death to non-can disability and with the 
right price structure . . . add a sales force that is enthusiastic, 
well-informed and happy, and you have the reason for an 
80-year, youthful outlook on the future. 


can United Life 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 89 


for catalogs, booklets, blank forms, 
price lists, or for other production 
operations such as folding, punch- 
ing, saddle stitching. Copies are 
available at $1 each. 


For Further Infermation Circle 17 on Card 


Folding Chair with Writing Board 


For auxiliary office seating, the 
Clarion “Commuter” chair offers 


comfort and portability. A tablet 
writing arm provides convenient 
writing surface when the chair is 
used for conferences, sales meet- 
ings, training classes or note taking. 

The arm may be folded down 
alongside the chair when not in use. 
Equipped with a foam rubber seat, 
the “Commuter” folds compactly 
for storage, and is guaranteed for 
ten years against breakage. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


Who's Who in 1957 


The 1957 edition of ““Who’s Who 
in Insurance” has been published 
by the Underwriter Printing and 
Publishing Company. This annual 
publication compiles the biogra- 
phies of prominent men in all 
branches of the insurance industry 
—company executives, insurance 
department officials, professors of 
insurance, agents, actuaries, adjust- 
ers, brokers. The “Death Roll for 
1956” is also included. Current edi- 
tion is a 672-page volume, with over 
4,000 individual biographical 
sketches. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 
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Executives Bookshelf 
Huebner's Property Text Revised 


Appleton-Century-Crofts has just issued the fourth edi- 
tion of “Property Insurance,” a complete revision of earlier 
texts. The book has been designed chiefly as a standard 
university and college text. Special effort, however, has 
been made to keep its presentation simple and untechnical. 
Hence, agents, brokers, and lay buyers of property policies 
will find the volume equally valuable. 

“Property Insurance” was written by S. S. Huebner, 
Emeritus Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who revised it with the collaboration of Kenneth 
Black, Jr., professor of insurance, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration. First section of the book 
covers economic functions of the subject. Fire, marine, 
and other forms of property insurance, including inland 
marine and aviation coverages, are treated, and finally types 
of carriers and regulation. 


For Further Information Cirele 264 en Card 


Tax Questions on Life Insurance Answered 


“1957 R & R Tax Handbook” offers quick general answers 
to many tax questions on life insurance and annuities. The 
209-page, pocket-size book was compiled by Edwin H. White, 
J.S.D., CLU, and associates, for Insurance Research and 
Review Service. 

This book answers questions most frequently met by the 
life underwriter in dealing with tax aspects of insurance, 
endowment, and annuity policies. Replies are based on the 
final annuity, pension and profit-sharing regulations, pro- 
posed estate tax regulations, recent administrative rulings, 
and the latest court decisions. Helpful tables include an 
Estate Tax Rapid Calculator, federal gift tax rates, and 
annuity tables with expected return multiples. 

For Further Information Circle 265 on Card 


Study of Settlement Options 


Little, Brown and Company have published a new book 
by Harry S. Redeker, general counsel of Fidelity Mutual, 
and Charles K. Reid IT, senior consultant for Life Insur- 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


ance Agency Management Association. Titled “Life Insur- 
ance Settlement Options,” the book discusses all the basic 
concepts, ideas and practices concerned with the proper use 
of settlement options in life insurance programming. 

This study tells how and why settlement options were 
developed. The authors explain fully the many options and 
explore the wide variations in company practices. They 
cover important legal aspects and tax considerations, and 
outline time-saving procedures. 


Fer Further Information Circle 266 om Card 


Analysis of the Housing Market 


The annual summary of economic and homebuilding condi- 
tions in metropolitan areas has been completed by Housing 
Securities, Inc. The study, selling for $7.50 a copy, is called 
“75 Housing Areas, 1956 Annual Summary.” The years 
1955 and 1954 are covered, with camparisons between 1955 
and 1953 shown. Indexes reveal business conditions, hous- 
ing and mortgage activity, population and family formation. 

Each of the 75 major housing markets is treated inde- 
pendently. Standardization of the data, however, makes 
comparison easy between one area and another. Manufac- 
turers, builders and investors should find the study helpful 
when evaluating their local housing markets. In addition to 
its obvious value for the residential fire underwriting, this 
market study contains many additional] figures for analyzing 
these particular areas. 

Fer Further Information Circle 267 on Card 


How To Do It—in Data Processing 


Day by day business record-keeping becomes more com- 
plex. So more and more offices are inquiring into the how 
and what of integrated data processing. American Manage- 
ment Association has prepared a special] report on “Estab- 
lishing an Integrated Data Processing System.” 

The report weighs the problem on two fronts—where 
electronic machines might help in better and faster record 
keeping, and also where costly automatic equipment might 
not be really needed. The IDP network is described in de- 
tail, from preliminary approaches to actual installations. 
A concluding section describes other applications, pointing 
up the importance of integrated data processing in many 
areas of business and industry. 

Fer Further Informatien Cirele 268 on Card 
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Family-Group Policy 

American National’s “Full Fam- 
ily Protector” offers protection in 
units of life and 
term on family 
members. Each 
unit gives $5,000 
whole life on the 
husband, $1,000 
term on the wife if 
same age as hus- 
band, $1,000 term to age 20 on 
each child, and $1,000 automati- 
cally on each additional child born 
thereafter when he or she reaches 
15 days of age. The premium does 
not increase on account of addi- 
tional children born to insured 
after policy is in force. 

This policy may be written on 
husbands aged 20 through 50 and 
is available in 1, 1%, 2, 2% and 
3 units. 


For Further Information Circle 227 on Card 


“Executive 20,” Other Plans 


State Mutual Life has added 
several new plans to its portfolio 
and made a number of major 
changes. The Executive 20 with 
a $25,000 minimum, and a 20-pay- 
ment endowment at age 90 are 
among the new contracts offered. 
New term plans include a term 
to age 70, 5-year automatically re- 
newable term, and a 30-year re- 
ducing term. 

Policy forms have been com- 
pletely restyled and made easier 
to read. Wherever possible, new 
features have been made retroac- 
tive to existing policies. 

Any policy may now be changed 
as of the original age and date, 
without evidence of insurability, 
to any form of higher premium or 
higher reserve insurance. There is 
no longer any top age restriction 
in the change in plan provision. 
For Further Information Circle 228 on Card 


Ordinary, Term “Jumbo” Policies 


Two new special plans have 
been announced by Midland 
Mutual. One is the Executive Spe- 
cial, a paid-up life at 95 contract 
issued in minimum amounts of 
$25,000. Optional features in this 
plan include accidental death 
benefits, offered at ages 10 to 60. 
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CHANGES IN 


Disability benefits, both waiver of 
premium and a combination of 
waiver of premium and monthly 
income, are offered at ages 10 to 
55. Payor insurance is available 
at ages 0 to 14 of insured. 

Second plan is a five-year re- 
newable term contract in amounts 
of $15,000 and over. This policy 
is issued at ages 15 to 60 and is 
offered to substandard lives up to 
Table D. Accidental death benefits 
are available at all ages of issue. 
Waiver of premium for disability 
is offered at ages 15 to 55. Final 
renewal of the policy is a term to 
age 65. Thereafter, it converts 
automatically to the company’s 
prefered paid-up life at 85 con- 
tract. 

For Further Information Circle 229 on Card 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card between pages 
90 and 93 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 











Wife's Term Added 


Bankers Life of Iowa has intro- 
duced a new term rider for the 
wife of an insured, adding her pro- 


tection on the husband’s base pol- 
icy. Offered for 10, 15 or 20 years, 
the term coverage is convertible. 
Other new policies offered in- 
clude a $20,000 minimum preferred 
ordinary life, a $5,000 minimum 
20-payment life, and a 10-payment 
life policy. A new endowment at 
age 65 contract offers the right to 
convert at age 55 at guaranteed 
rates. A new term to age 70 policy 
is convertible up to age 50. A 5- 
year convertible and renewable 
term, convertible to age 60, is 
offered with a $5,000 minimum. 
For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


Life Paid Up at 65 


Philadelphia Life has brought 
out a new preferred life policy, 
paid-up at 65, called the Plico 65. 
The contract is issued in amounts 
of $10,000 and more and carries 
a guaranteed rate. 


For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 


Annuity Builder Contract 


For use in pension and profit- 
sharing plans, National Life of Ver- 
mont has announced the Annuity 
Builder contract and the Yearly Re- 
newable Term policy. The new pro- 
gram separates life insurance from 
the annuity because this company 


Continued on page 94 
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Continued from page 93 


feels that the average employer, 
when thinking about a pension or 
profit-sharing plan with deferred 
distribution features, may not in- 
itially be concerned with providing 
life insurance for his employees. 
Plans provide for one annuity 
contract per life so that any pen- 
sion adjustments in the future will 
not require a number of policies to 
be accounted for and housed by the 
trustee. Guaranteed issue insur- 





ance coverage for qualified plans 
and high early year cash values 
minimize the employer’s costs due 


to personnel turnover. 
For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


Annual Report on Store Stock 


Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes have introduced a stream- 
lined contents re- 
porting form for 
department stores. 

The new form re- 
quires only a sin- 
gle report of val- 
ues annually in 


THE STAGGERING MAN 


DO YOU KNOW THE STAGGERING MAN? 
A short time ago he walked briskly down the 
street, shoulders back, head high, and a whistle 
on his lips. But now—he walks with an uncertain 
step, his shoulders slumped, a worry wrinkle on 
his brow. Why? He is staggering under the burden 
of major medical expenses. 


But why stagger? Many persons today are protect- 


ing themselves against such expense with Occiden- 
tal’s new Major Medical Plan. These features: 


Pays up to $7,500 of medical expense. 
(Age 65-75 aggregate maximum—$7,500) 


Renewable to age 75 solely at the option of 


the insured. 


$250-$500 deductible; 80-20 co-insurance. 
PAID-UP BENEFIT AFTER AGE 75. 


If you know the staggering man, you know why 
everyone needs major medical protection. 


“A Star in the West..." 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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place of the twelve monthly re- 
ports formerly required. 

The form provides a limit of lia- 
bility sufficiently in excess of the 
previous November’s peak to pro- 
tect increased values in the cur- 
rent policy year. Provisional 
premium will be based on the pre- 
vious year’s average inventory. 
The form may be extended to cover 
all contents as well as stock. 


For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


Liberal Theft Insurance 

A policy covering loss by theft 
or mysterious disappearance of 
household and family property 
anywhere in the world has been 
announced by Allstate. Boats and 
equipment are covered up to a 
limit of $600. Securities are also 
covered to a limit of $600 and 
money to a limit of $100. 

Allstate reports further that 
property is protected while being 
moved to a new permanent resi- 
dence anywhere in the world, or 
while at a seasonal dwelling, such 
as a summer home, while the 
owner is occupying the premises. 


For Further Infermation Circle 234 on Card 
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New England Life has increased 


interest rates on dividend de- 
posits on individual ordinary poli- 
cies from 8 per cent to 3.35 per 
cent. New rate also applies to pro- 
ceeds left with the interest, pro- 
vided no life contingency is in- 
volved. 

Occidental Life has added a 
family ‘income rider providing a 
$30 per month benefit for each 
$1,000 of basic insurance to its 
family income program. Appended 
to a permanent plan of insurance, 
the rider offers coverage for 
periods of from 10 to 50 years. 

Penn Mutual Life has approved 
an increase in dividends for 1957 
of 18 per cent over the dollar 
volume for 1956. Rate of interest 
on policy proceeds left with the 
company has been increased from 
3 per cent to 3.15 per cent. 

United States Life has an- 
nounced a participating endow- 
ment plan at age 62 in keeping 
with recent Social Security retire- 
ment changes for women. In addi- 
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tion, the participating preferred 
risk ordinary and 10-payment life 
plans have been liberalized to per- 
mit a minimum of $10,000. 

West Coast Life has announced 
increased interest rates on divi- 
dends left to accumulate, with- 
drawable and non-withdrawable 
proceeds of policies, and discounts 
on premiums paid in advance. 

Prudential has announced that a 
decreasing term rider on the hus- 
band’s life may be added at issue 
to regular ordinary family policies. 
Riders are limited to $2,000 mini- 
mum initial amount and a maxi- 
mum of four times the policyhold- 
er’s whole life amount. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
increased from 2% per cent to 3 
per cent, compounded annually, 
the rate of interest used to de- 
termine discounts allowed on pre- 
miums paid in advance. 

Mutual of New York has in- 
creased interest rates for policy 
loans to 5 per cent on unpaid bal- 
ance of principal up to $1,500; 
41% per cent between $1,500 and 
$3,000, and 4 per cent on all excess 
over $3,000. 

Mutual of Omaha has reduced 
rates on their air-trip travel in- 
surance, now available on a new 
zone basis. 

National Life of Vermont has 
increased its dividend scale for 
1957. The sum of $13,900,000 has 
been set aside, an increase of 12 
per cent over the past year. 

Union Mutual Life, which re- 
cently increased dividends on par- 
ticipating policies, reduced rates 
on preferred risk and term cover- 
ages. On preferred risks, reduc- 
tions vary between 5.9 per cent and 
7.2 per cent. Term and combina- 
tion contracts have been reduced 
5 to 8 per cent depending on plan 
and age at issue. 

Equitable of Iowa has adopted 
a preauthorized check plan for pay- 
ment of premiums in monthly in- 
stallments. Known as the ABO 
(Automatic Bank Check) plan, it 
limits participation to policies on 
which premiums in monthly in- 
stallments are $10 or more. 


State Mutual Life announces a 
12 per cent dividend to sickness 
and accident policyowners whose 
third and later policy anniver- 
saries fall in 1957. 
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Connecticut Mutual Life has in- 
creased non-medical underwriting 
limits with a top of $25,000 for 
ages 10-30, subject to a $15,000 12- 
month limit. For ages 0-9 and 31- 
35 limits have been increased to 
$10,000 within 12 months and 
$15,000 overall. 

Nationwide Life has reduced 
special class ratings for pilots and 
crew members of the Military Air 
Transport Command. Also ratings 
for submarine personnel of the 
U. S. Navy have been eliminated. 

Home Life has increased from 


214 to 3 per cent the discount rate 
offered policyowners who pay pre- 
miums in advance. Discount is ap- 
plicable to annual premiums due 
one to 20 years from the date of 
payment. 

John Hancock has reduced pre- 
mium rates on most Select Ordi- 
nary policies in amounts of $3,000 
or over, in line with premium re- 
ductions announced earlier on pre- 
ferred risk whole life and term in- 
surance policies. 

Michigan Life has set up an 

Continued on page 96 
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Robert Deardorf, district manager in Oregon, 
helped on an appraisal by Walter R. Craven of 


Craven, Craven & Smith Agency, 


Dallas, Ore- 


coverage of $30,000 to be very inadequate. 
Insurance has now been increased 211% to 
$95,000 and the survey placed Accounts Re- 
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Econ-O-Month plan for automatic 
monthly payment of insurance pre- 
miums. Plan provides for the com- 
pany to draw monthly check from 
insured’s bank. 

Bankers National Life has re- 
duced the minimum to $25,000 on 
all ages on its Reducing Premium 
10-Payment Life plan. New mini- 
mum applies only to new business. 


Western and Southern Life plans 
dividend payments this year to 
most ordinary policies issued since 
1901, even though these contracts 
were issued as non-participating. 

Manufacturers Life’s scale of 
dividends to policyholders has 
been increased. Also rates have 
been reduced on all Single Premi- 
um Immediate Annuity plans, and 
for all ages except the very old. 

National Surety’s underwriting 
and service facilities have been 
expanded to write all forms of 
accident and health business in 44 
states. Company was formerly 





“You couldn't find a better group...” 


Says broker James N. Walker (right) shown here discussing a group 
insurance plan with Mr. Walter Muller (center) manager of The 
Westerner Hotel in Arcadia, Cal., and Troy M. Ziglar, Prudential Mer. 


“I mean that two ways. You couldn't find 
a better group insurance program to pre- 
sent to a client than one of Prudential’s 
group insurance plans. 

“And you couldn’t find a better group of 
people to work with than Prudential’s 
Brokerage Managers. They’re ready at any 
time to plan and present an insurance 
program to your clients—and help you 


close the sale. 

“The outstanding assistance I receive from 
Prudential’s Pasadena Agency helps me 
serve all the insurance needs of my clients. 
It puts me in a preferred competitive 
position, and enables me to capitalize 
on Prudential’s tremendous advertising. 
Yet even with all this excellent help, 
I still get the full commission.” 


You'll enjoy AIR POWER on YOU ARE THERE, Sundays, CBS-TV 
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confined to writing individual 
major medical and polio policies. 

Guardian Life has made the 
broader settlement options and 
provisions in its 1957 contracts 
retroactive to policies written 
prior to this year. Company has 
also revised underwriting pro- 
cedure on pension trust guaran- 
teed issue. 

Continental Casualty has added 
epidemic protection by riders to 
its camp-guard program. Plans 
are offered in three categories to 
fit various sized organizations. 
Coverage pays to a maximum of $3 
per camper or $1,000 per camp 
should a local public health au- 
thority order preventive medicine 
due to an epidemic of specified 
diseases. 

United Life and Accident have 
announced new limits for non- 
medical policies. Age limits have 
been raised to 40 and maximum 
amounts have been increased, to 
$15,000 for ages 0 to 25 and $5,000 
for ages 36 to 40. Company has in- 
creased to 3.50 per cent its dis- 
count on premiums paid in ad- 
vance. 

General American Life had 
adopted a pre-authorized check 
plan for payment of life premiums 
by monthly checks automatically 
deducted from policyholder’s bank 
account. 

Sunset Life has raised non- 
medical limits to $10,000 on men 
and women from ages 0 to 35, and 
to $5,000 on ages 36 to 40. Com- 
pany’s 1-to-5 juvenile plans may 
now be written non-medically up 
to $12,500 of ultimate amount of 
insurance. 

Great-West Life has increased 
interest rates to 3.85 per cent on 
proceeds left on deposit, and has 
reduced cost of single premium 
annuities. 

Equitable Reserve Association 
has increased discount rate on 
premiums paid in advance to 2.50 
per cent. 

Crown Life of Canada has raised 
its dividend scale an average of 19 
per cent. Dividends left with the 
company will accumulate at 3.50 
per cent. 

Philadelphia Life has raised the 
interest rate on proceeds of poli- 
cies left with the company now 
under income settlement options 
to 3.25 per cent. 
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Personal Automobile 


Much nonsense is perennially 
published on the “automobile 
problem.” At the same time it 
would seem that few observers, if 
any, have ever accumulated any 
facts, or, if they do appear to be 
working with facts, have bothered 
with the tedium of dispassionate 
analysis and interpretation. 

Let us now clearly establish the 
bias of your correspondent. He is 
shamelessly out to help retain the 
local agent as a factor in the per- 
sonal lines (not only automobile) 
market of 1957-1966. It should be 
noted also that while your corre- 
spondent was spectacularly un- 
successful in conveying his “mes- 
sage” during the lamented post- 
war decade, 1946-1955, at least 
1956 was an encouraging year for 
viewers with alarm. The year 1956 
was remarkable in that more peo- 
ple directly affected by the bread- 
and-butter personal lines business 
were willing to buckle down and 
face some very unflattering reali- 
ties of the marketplace. 

It would strain the point to say 
that agency and company are ac- 
tually closing ranks, but we do see 
and talk with an increasing num- 
ber of volunteers. Furthermore, if 
one can be moved by the sincerity 
of such volunteers—almost zeal- 
ots—they, both agency and com- 
pany—are prospering. So, instead 


new england... 


of our telling them, why not let 
them tell us? Let us listen and 
learn. No agent or company in ex- 
istence today has for long fought 
the idea of making money. 

While Allstate produced a 10 
year average underwriting profit 
from 1946 to 1955 of 8.8 per cent 
on its auto B.I. and P.D., and State 
Farm averaged a profit of 1.1 per 
cent, why did National Bureau 
member companies in aggregate 
produce a 3.3 per cent underwrit- 
ing loss? 


ANALYSIS: Some of us are in 
a three-way squeeze: 
(1) We are writing a shrinking 














— hyphen Smith 


"How long ago did you say your agent sent you over?" 
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volume of “preferred’’ business. 
(2) We are sustaining an in- 
creasing loss ratio on whatever 
business remains for us. 
(3) We are paying a higher ac- 
quisition cost for such ordinary 
or “unpreferred” business. 


INTERPRETATION: A pre- 
ferred risk tends to seek its own 
class. 


COMMENT: Many of us have 
underestimated the brainpower of 
the real American Agency Sys- 
tem. Away from convention hall, 
they are seriously disturbed by 
their own lapse ratio to non- 
agency. They know that their own 
modest annual 10 per cent in- 
crease in Automobile is chicken- 
feed when measured in terms of 
increased rate levels affecting 
their own communities, further 
magnified by increased car regis- 
trations. In today’s market a mere 
10 per cent annual increase in per- 
sonal automobile business is a 
milepost on the road to oblivion. 
Specialty companies are in no 
mood to live and let live. 

Here’s the meat of it: Who can 
justify throwing his 85 per cent 
of his people who simply “don’t 
have” accidents into the same rate 
pot with his 15 per cent who con- 
stitute the accommodation market 
—the accident prone, the repeat- 
ers, the law violators, the drunks, 
the oddballs, the ones you have to 
prefix with “Uncle John and so 
forth.” 
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Introducing Another SPECTATOR News Column 


Ad Facts and Folks 


Under this heading, THE SPECTATOR will present a 
regular roundup of news items about advertising cam- 
paigns, advertising people, and advertising results for 
all types of insurance offices, companies and associations. 


“FIRST ON YOUR OWN PAY- 
ROLL.” Pan-American Life com- 
bines ads in 47 major newspapers 
in 26 states with insertions in 
“Newsweek” magazine for an ad 
campaign that started in mid- 
February. Theme: “Put Yourself 
On Your Own Payroll First” to 
emphasize setting aside larger 
portion of average man’s income 
for his personal protection and 
security of his family. 

Another campaign by Pan 
American Life will put Spanish 
ads in “Life en Espanol” and 
“Selecciones del Readers Digest” 
starting April 28. 


SINGING COMMERCIALS ON 
TV. Liberty Life in South Carolina 
put its message to music and has a 
lilting, folk-ballad-like jingle as 
background for semi - animated 
cartoons on 20-second and 10- 
second TV spots reaching a three- 
state area. The ditty also leads 
into one-minute radio spots broad- 
cast over stations in North and 
South Carolina. 


COMPANY DISPLAYS NAIA IN- 
SIGNIA. Great American Group 
put NAIA’s new insignia into its 
national ad series. First use in 
series were in SEPost Feb. 16 and 
Newsweek Feb. 18. Campaign, now 
three years old, promotes services 
of local agent. 


CASE HISTORY: 42% GAIN. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, 
Texas, reported its volume of busi- 
ness has increased at a rate of 42 
per cent since it started news- 
paper advertising in 1953. In a 
brochure put out by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, company president, Pat 
Greenwood, tells how campaign 
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first cost $75,000 in 94 newspapers 
and has now been increased to 
$100,000 and 132 papers. A favor- 
able response from agents gave 
the company the idea of offering 
more newspaper ads as incentive 
prizes to agents who exceeded 
their quotas. 


SIGN FOR THESE TIMES. Northwestern 
Mutual Life worked its initials (below) into 
this symbol to be used in ads, stationery, 
promotion pieces, and premium and mort- 
gage notices. Introduced for company’s 


saleguarding tomorrow 


100th anniversary, symbol includes founding 

date and five lines converging on mark for 

infinity. Slogan "Safeguarding Tomorrow" 
ties in with emphasis on the future. 


“WAKE UP—IT’S A NEW DAY.” 
Around that theme, eastern life 
ad people will gather at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza in New York on 
March 28-29. 

The occasion with the rousing 
theme will be the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation. Chairman William C. 
Heimburg of New York Life says 
format for program will be the 
“laboratory technique” with 
everybody getting into the act of 
“diagnosing” effective advertising. 

Principal speakers: William B. 
Lewis, Kenyon & Eckhardt presi- 
dent; Sherwood Dodge, v-p. and 
N. Y. general manager of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, and Melville P. 
Dickenson, senior v-p. for Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 


MONTHLY SHOWCASE. John 
Hancock Mutual Life is going to 
28 million people in 105 cities 
with its sponsorship of the tele- 
vision spectaculars on “Produc- 
ers’ Showcase” every month. 

So far. it has co-sponsored in 
both color and black and white 
“Mayerling” on Feb. 4 and “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” March 4. Rest 
of the schedule includes “The 
Great Sebastians,”’ April 1; ‘“Cin- 
derella,” April 29, and an addi- 
tional presentation on May 27. 

John Hancock ties in other sales 
and consumer ads, folders, post 
cards, stuffers, and counter dis- 
plays with its TV appearances. 
Also its ordinary policyholders re- 
ceive a “Producers’ Showcase” 
schedule with their premium no- 
tices. 


NEW AGENCIES: Chambers and 
Wiswell, Inc., takes on Columbian 
National Life, Boston, Mass. Dore- 
mus & Co. gets National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents’ national 
campaign on independent agents. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Insur- 
ance Company of North America’s 
“Christmas Sing with Bing” which 
presented Bing Crosby and others 
via CBS radio on Christmas, was 
selected as one of seven outstand- 
ing radio and TV broadcasts dur- 
ing 1956 by “Radio Television 
Daily.” 


NEW FACES: Homer G. Wood, 
formerly with Grey Advertising, 
joins Mutual of New York to set 
up Market Development Division 
in the Sales Department. Joseph 
A. Wall has become Eastern Zone 
ad manager for Allstate, leaving 
an ad post with Dun and Brad- 
street. 
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What Happened ? 
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experience was not due to any in- 
dividual cause or class of busi- 
ness, but rather rising loss cycles 
on the majority of classes coin- 
cided to produce the over-all un- 
favorable result.” 

America Fore’s statement goes 
on to summarize 1956 as one of 
“surprises.” “Seldom if ever be- 
fore has there been a year during 
which so many kinds of insurance 
have produced so many unex- 
pected occurrences.” It lists the 
crashes of two airliners in the 
Grand Canyon, collision of the 
Andrea Doria and the Stockholm, 
stoppage of the Suez Canal; burn- 
ing and explosion of a Brooklyn 
waterfront pier; several spectac- 
ular fires near Los Angeles; and 
in farm and hail coverage unusu- 
ally severe storms’ throughout 
crop growing regions as well as 
several disastrous hail and wind 
storms in some urban areas. 


Losses from Prosperity 


Even prosperity is counted as a 
cause of 1956’s losses. The state- 
ment from Federal Insurance Co. 
attributes the high loss ratio of 
the industry in general to “the 
high level of business activity 
with consequent pressures toward 
carelessness, a continuation of in- 
flationary trends, and the failure 
of premium levels to keep pace 
with increased exposures.” 

But there can be a human fac- 
tor in the rising loss totals. Presi- 
dent William E. McKell of Amer- 
ican*Surety points out, “Inflation 
itself has an inevitable effect,on 
the size of claims and losses, but 
there is little doubt, as insurance 
is sold more and more widely, that 
claims tend to be magnified and 
awards made greater, on the gen- 
eral theory that if insurance is 
involved, the money is available.” 

But don’t get us wrong; these 
fire and casualty statements were 
not “crying over spilt” ratios. 
They had in common several 
points on the optimistic side. 
Needed rate revisions will come 
in 1957, they agreed. President 
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of the Home, Kenneth E. Black, 
said that rating authorities “have 
generally recognized that a more 
realistic appraisal of the rating 
structure is in order.” 


Insurance To Value 


Also a number of the state- 
ments said fire and casualty re- 
sults would improve when there 
is more insurance to value. As 
property owners come to under- 
stand the dangers of being under- 





insured, volume will rise to give 
more satisfactory underwriting 
results. 

At the same time, as several re- 
ports stated, one of the hidden 
gains from 1956 lies in the un- 
earned premium reserve. Most 
companies reported healthy rises 
in this figure, which mean im- 
proved results in future years as 
these premiums become earned. 

But on the other side of the 
fence—in the life insurance field 

Continued on page 100 


Hear...see...feel... 





the impact of 


group benefits 


in a dynamic new motion picture in full 


color! This moving, realistic film shows man- 





agement how to get the greatest return on its 


investment in group insurance and pensions 
through improved employee attitude and in- 
creased work effectiveness. 


Fair warning: this movie, “THe Liretme 
Loox,” is going to be talked about because 
it adds such a dramatic new sales dimension 





to group benefits. 


If you'd like to see... or use “Tue Liretime 
Loox,” just call our local office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 





Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
REPORTS ON 1956 


70th ANNUAL REPORT SHOWS RECORD YEAR 
OF SOUND PROGRESS 
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NEW BUSINESS sorts 326,385,215 
NET INCREASE BUSINESS IN FORCE 211,050,593 
ASSETS aaole < 716,486,248 
INCREASE IN ASSETS 63,706,156 








IN THE UNITED STATES 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE opened Branch Offices in Miami 
and Boise in 1956 to bring its expanding United States 
organization to a total of 23 offices. The 70th Annual Re- 
port of the Company shows that new business in the United 
States exceeded $100,000,000 for the second consecutive 
year. Business in force in this country is now $705,000,000 
which represents 30% of the Company’s total business. 
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—the financial results of 1956 
have only one story to tell. Every 
one of the statements received by 
THE SPECTATOR so far reports in- 
creases over 1955 and most state- 
ments call 1956 a record year for 
sales. 

Sales increases — new business 
written compared with the previ- 
ous year—was 7 or 8 per cent in 
some reports but most life com- 
panies had increases in the 10 to 
20 per cent range. Some reported 
increases were at 28 or 30 per 
cent, and where smaller volume 
was involved the percentages went 
as high as 50 or 52 per cent. 

No doubt about it, 1956 was a 
good year for life insurance. Com- 
panies, in these early statements, 
practically all had increases in 
ordinary and group lines, and of 
course had similar increases in 
total insurance in force. 


Benefit Payments 


Accident and health premiums, 
in these early statements, also 
rose from 8 to 40 per cent during 
1956, with both group and indi- 
vidual lines sharing the gains. 

Benefit payments, on this first 
batch of reports, showed life com- 
panies paying out between 10 and 
15 per cent more than in 1955. A 
few companies were even above 
that range. 

The trend of recent years to 
pay out more to living policy- 
holders than to beneficiaries con- 
tinued in 1956 with companies re- 
porting that between 60 and 75 
per cent of their benefits were 
sent to present policyholders. 


"And then you said, ‘Forsythe, get that 
desk cleaned off . . . and make it snappy'!" 
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A number of the early reports 
give figures on size of average 
policy sold. And this figure, too, 
is increasing. One company shows 
its average size has gone from 
$12,818 in 1955 to $13,220 last 
year. Another went from $9,682 
to $10,294, and the highest aver- 
age reported was $14,090. 

A significant note on one re- 
port emphasizes that average new 
policy written continues to be con- 
siderably higher than the average 
policy in force. In that case the 
company said its average policy 
in force was $5,268 but its aver- 
age for new policies written was 
$9,161. 


Interest Rate Up, Too 


The shift in rate of interest 
earned on investments also was 
upward—making practically every 
figure in these reports higher than 
last year. Picking reports at ran- 
dom, the earned interest rates 
went from 3.26 in 1955 to 3.47 in 
1956, from 3.67 to 3.76, from 3.20 
to 3.39, and 3.71 to 3.82. These 
are usually the rates as figured 
after payment of federal taxes. 

Of course, Canadian companies 
continued to show rates above 
those domiciled in the United 
States. Some Canadian company 
statements report earned interest 
rates at 4.22, 4.55, 4.59, and 4.70 
per cent. 


Strong Opinions 


It was only on the subject of 
interest rates and the related 
“easy” money question that these 
early statements from life com- 
panies issued any strong opinions. 
For example, “We are firmly con- 
vinced,” says the Phoenix Mutual 
Life statement, “that the general 
economy is best served by allow- 
ing interest rates to seek their 
natural level and new money for 
investment to come from real sav- 
ings. Paradoxical as it may seem 
to many, now is the time for econ- 
omy and saving.” 

President John S. Pillsbury, Jr., 
of Northwestern National Life, 
predicts these savings will rise. 
“One of the bright prospects for 
this coming year is that Americans 
will probably save as much as 8 
per cent out of personal income 
which should run close to the as- 
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tonishing total of $300 after 
taxes.”” He compared that with the 
estimated 7.5 per cent saved in 
1956. 

The present need, as agreed on 
by these early reports on 1956 
from life companies, lies in mea- 
sures to curb inflation. President 
Frazar B. Wilde of Connecticut 
General Life called last year “an 
excellent sales year,” but pointed 
out the investment problems. The 
company was confronted, he said, 


“with the problem of an increas- 
ingly reai shortage of capital 
funds in the country. Our ambi- 
tious and dynamic economy is 
seeking to expand in every direc- 
tion, and the accumulated avail- 
able savings are simply not suffi- 
cient to satisfy all of these ambi- 
tions simultaneously. The country 
should continue to avoid steps di- 
rected toward temporary relief at 
the expense of inflationary price 
rises.” 





ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE 
... of the booming Automobile market ? 


The number of automobiles has doubled in the past ten years; so have the 
rates in most areas. Thus your share of the market has actually quadrupled. 
Are you writing four times the auto premiums that you wrote in 1947? 


G PLAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


was developed at the request of a great number of our agents, and after 
two years of market research; it has recently been approved in a majority 
of states. Within the framework of the traditional American Agency Sys- 
tem, the C.I. Plan emphasizes 


a six-months policy, automatically 
renewable, with ownership of re- 
newals guaranteed by agency con- 
tract, billing through you or to your 
client, at your option; a built-in 
bonus commission for profitable 
business, and no “free” insurance, 
hence no wasted effort on your part. 


local agency service and know-how, 
broad protection via the new Fam- 
ily Automobile Policy, sound back- 
ing by a Company of proven rep- 
utation, prompt and fair country- 
wide claim service—all at a truly 
competitive price — approximately 
20% less than usual rates! 


Under the C.I. Plan, you delegate the profit-consuming detail to the Com- 
pany, and can concentrate on your professional job of selling and servicing 
insurance accounts. To learn how the C. /. Plan really means more Cash Jn 
Pocket for you, just use the coupon below for complete information with- 
out obligation. 


Parent Company 
Founded 


issued by THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
_ one of the SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES 


writing Multiple Lines including Life* 


*SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NCORPORATED 1955 


~ Home Offices: NEW HAVEN - Pacific Depts: 248 Battery St., SAN FRANCISCO 
SQ SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSeS SSeS SS 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Research and Development Division NEW HAVEN 5, DEPT. 34 M. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your complete Agents Kit for 
I. PLAN AUTO INSURANCE. 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Agency 





Street or Bldg. 





City or Town 
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Interest Rates —In Transition 


Continued from page 59 


invest large sums of money at a 
price to maintain the required re- 
serves assumed in the mortality 
tables then in use. Fortunately, 
this loss largely was offset by an 
improved death rate and more effi- 
cient and economical managing. 

A new mortality table was con- 
structed under the supervision of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. This reflected 
the improved mortality and the low 
earning power of many. Interest 
earnings assumed were as low as 
21% per cent. This new table mod- 
ernized life underwriting and did 
not unduly raise the cost to the 
buyers of life insurance. 

Last December, an effort was 
made to have the Commissioners 
endorse a proposal to construct a 
new mortality table to again give 
the insured the benefit of the con- 
stantly bettering mortality. Those 


who felt that more time was needed 
to consider various aspects of this 
new venture before the task was 
undertaken prevailed; so a delay 
until June was accepted. 

Perhaps this delay has advan- 
tages beyond those anticipated by 
the proponents of deferment. It 
may well be-—if the rate of interest 
rise seems to have indications of 
permanency—wise to consider in 
the revision of the table higher 
rates of interest than those in the 
present C.S.O. 

Last year, the country experi- 
enced its greatest year of prosper- 
ity. National production, national 
income and national spending were 
at all time highs. Life insurance, in 
common with every other effort, had 
its most successful year. So that 
this rate of growth of life insurance 
may continue, whether the economic 
turn is downward or upward, the 


Interest Rate Earned on Invested Funds 


instruments which life insurance 
uses must be constantly attuned 
with modern requirements. With 
a rising interest rate, lowered mor- 
tality, and the introduction of elec- 
tronic machinery to reduce ex- 
penses, whatever the trend may be, 
life insurance should prosper. 

There is presented on these two 
pages in this issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR a table giving the rate of 
interest earned on mean invested 
funds by ninety-one of the older 
and larger life insurance companies 
in the United States, year by year 
for twenty years from 1936 to 1955, 
inclusive, together with averages 
for the four quinquennial periods 
and a grand total interest rate for 
the entire 20 years. 

The table shows that the lowest 
interest rate for the period was in 
1947, when the combined rate for 
the companies was 3.16 per cent. 
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COMPANIES 


AVERAGES 
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The highest rate for the period was 
in the first year shown, 1936, when 
it was 4.49 per cent. 


High in 1947 


The results, year by year, are 
simply and quickly analyzed as to 
trends. From the first year, 1936, 
when the highest rate was attained 
to 1947, each year produced a lower 
rate of interest. From 1947 to 1955, 
each year showed a rate higher 
than its predecessor, with 1955 
reaching the current peak of 3.93 
per cent. 

Naturally the rates for the four 
quinquennial periods reflect these 
yearly results. The first period for 
the years 1936 to 1940, inclusive, 
had a rate of 4.32 per cent; the 
second period fom 1941 to 1945 in- 
clusive, had a rate of 3.71 per cent; 
the third period, from 1946 to 1951, 


inclusive, showed a rate of 3.28 
per cent, and the final period, 1951 
to 1955, had a rate of 3.76 per cent. 

The combined twenty-year rate 
for the 91 companies was 3.70 per 
cent. This rate is higher than in 
any of the years from 1944 to 1952, 
inclusive, but lower than in the 
years from 1936 to 1943 and from 
1953 to 1955, inclusive. In consider- 
ing the four quinquennial rates, it 
is interesting to note that each rate 
shows a variation of about .50 per 
cent, from that preceding or follow- 
ing it. 

In examining the records of the 
individual companies, you will no- 
tice that, of the 91 companies, only 
one company had an interest rate 
in excess of 5 per cent, with five 
additional earning a rate of over 
4.50 per cent. There were a total 
of 44 companies which had a rate 


above 4 per cent. There were 52 
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companies above the average inter- 
est rate, 37 below the average rate, 
and one equal to it. 

Students of this table should bear 
in mind that the older and larger 
companies will have quite under- 
standably and reasonably a lower 
rate of interest than the younger 
and smaller companies. Also south- 
ern and western companies which 
made their investments in some of 
the states permitting a legal inter- 
est rate in excess of that allowed in 
other states will show a more fa- 
vorable or higher interest earned. 

In the tabulation presented, the 
gross rate of interest earned on 
mean invested funds, is shown. The 
table has been constructed by tak- 
ing the mean ledger assets of the 
company as a divisor to the inter- 
est and rates earned as shown by 
the company’s reports to the State 
Insurance Departments. 
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Western & Southern, Ohio 


Western Life, Mont. 
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‘ Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. A 


The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. 


C. merged during 1941 un- 


der the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. B This company reinsured the business of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. as of January 1, 1953. C Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946. D is com- 
pany reinsured the business of the Standard Life Ins. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. and the Illinois Bankers Life Ins. el Monmouth, I1]. during 1951 and changed its 
name to the above. E Formerly New World Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above June 1, 4. 
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Don't listen to RUMORS |! 


- « . about insurance 
that is being placed 
with direct writers. The 
American Agency Sys- 
tem is here to stay and 
we want to keep it that 
way. Northern Assur- 
ance is an Agency 
Company 100%. 


The NORTHERN ASSUR- 
ANCE has provided re- 
liable insurance protection 


for over 120 years. 


IVAN OATITH ANNAAE 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND 
MARINE + REPORTING FORM * FLOATER CONTRACTS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








STAR OF 
THE NORTH 


Star of the North,’ symbol of 
ab-1eig-Ualet—melelleot-Ualei-mcomt-Mial-tdlola| 
Wale mndeMaal-lahvar- lam elalel-la aah d-1a 
Aero mm al-t- Mi alicei altel all-Mieot-la-1-1a 


ifowedal—m-lol—lah@iaslialel-lomnmnEn 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


VICTORY SQUARE SAINT PAUL 
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Allstate Insurance 
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American Casualty 
American Fire & Casualty. 
American Insurance Group of 

Newark ; vies ‘ 14, 

Kenyon-Baker ‘Gn. “tr. 
American International Underwrit- 

ers .. 

Robert Ww. Orr & Assoc., 
American Photocopy Co. 

Irving J. Rosenbloom 
American Re-insurance Co. 
American United Life Insurance.. 

Saas and Sogard, Inc. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance 

Doremus & Co. 
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Baltimore Life Insurance 
Stanley L. Cahn Co. 
Bankers National Life Insurance 77 
Benefit Assoc. of Railway 
Employees .. Tee ee 
Reincke, Meyer a ‘jim 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 74 | 


Jules L. Klein 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation 19 
Sperry-Boom, Inc. 
Brown & Richardson . 79 
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Combined Insurance of America 21 
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John Gilbert Craig 
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Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
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Travelers 
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Blaco Advertising 
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Bruce Angus Advertising 
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United States Fidelity & Georenty 20 
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Western & Southern Life 
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THE SPECTATOR 





Massachusetts Mutual 


reduces 


premium rates 


on Haecutive 


Protection 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeer 


for Women 


EXECUTIVE PROTECTION FOR WOMEN 


Rates for women same as for 
$100,000 Policy ($15,000 minimum) 
men three years younger. 
Cash or Loan Value 





Annual 
Premium Ist Year 5th Year 10th Year 








High Cash and Loan Values - 
$1,722 $ 307 $ 5,756 $12,060 


2,303 707 7,768 16,073 
3,225 1,246 10,409 21,145 
4,759 1,947 13,723 27,194 
7,456 2,812 17,635 


start first year. Increase 


rapidly in early years. 


Executive Protection is 
popular with career women 


These rates are effective in most state 
and women of wealth. ( ates) 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Company 








SOP LL 
| ALITA 
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FRREINSURANCE, TOO, through its basic service to the insurance 


industry, contributes to the stability of man’s business and property. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5. MO. 





